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PREFACE |THE 







The development of an international program for the protect 
and advancement of dependent peoples to its present stage is 
viewed in this issue of International Conciliation, which deals wy; 
the system set up under the United Nations. An intr 
article, contributed by the Honorable Francis B. Sayre, Presideg 
of the Trusteeship Council, Alternate United States Representatit Some 
to the Second Session of the General Assembly, and former popul: 
United States High Commissioner to the Philippines, emphasing “attal 
the complexity of the problems to be solved and their politiq pende 
significance. There follows a study prepared in collaboratiq, PPO 
between experts on the subject and members of the Endowmes, Me 
staff which analyzes the provisions in the United Nations Charte| conce 
and the constructive action that these have made possible, \) bea" 
selection of documentary materials relating to questions treatd 

in the text is appended for reference. | Foute 


NicuoLas Murray Butter 
President Emeri pe 


New York, October 15, 1947. | 
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'THE ADVANCEMENT OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 
| By the Honorable Francis B. Sayre 


Protect President of the Trusteeship Council and 

rage is Alternate United States Representative to the Second Session 
deals wi of the General Assembly 

Tod I 

Presideg. 


esentatig, Some two hundred million people, or about one eighth of the 

fo population of the world have not yet, in the words of the Charter, 

m “strained a full measure of self-government.”’ They live in “de- 

+ politig pendent” or “non-self-governing” territories, including colonies, 

aboratiq, protectorates, mandates, and Trust Territories. These peoples and 

dowmen the territories which they inhabit are for one reason or another of 

s Chane concer to the world community. Some are important militarily 

ssible, | because of their strategic position; some are valuable commercially 

s treatdl because of their key positions along the great shipping and aviation 
‘routes of world commerce; some are of interest because of their 
reservoirs of raw materials; others again because of their large 

UTLER populations which offer rich markets to industrialized nations. 

E The well-being of these Non-Self-Governing peoples is of particu- 
lar interest to the United States. Less than two hundred years ago 
the United States was itself a Non-Self-Governing Territory. The 

American nation, from its very infancy a champion for human 
freedom, will always have a deep concern for all who struggle for 
freedom. 

Furthermore, wherever peoples, whether self-governing or non- 
self-governing, are living under conditions which make for igno- 
tance, for poverty or unsatisfactory economic conditions, for 
social unrest or strife, it is a matter of vital concern to all nations 
which seek to build solid foundations for peace. Poverty and frustra- 
tion and political weakness offer ripe fields for international rivalry 
and strife. Wherever such conditions occur among non-self- 
governing peoples who lack the power to control their own 
destinies or push progressively torward, the administering powers 
should be held accountable to the nations who are united to achieve 
a lasting peace. 
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Ever since the days of colonial expansion, the problem of coloniq|| ” 
rule by alien peoples has lain at the roots of many wars. In th. of dl 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was an accepted axiom thy tatet 
colonies existed for the benefit of the mother country. Navigation edge 
laws and trading regulations, framed to channel colonial wealth 
into the mother country’s lap, became the order of the day. Such st 
treaties and conventions as dealt with the problem of colonial mk’ of g 
were written largely for the protection of the administering power | deep 
The welfare of the inhabitants themselves received scant b if w 
tion; such agreements as existed were confined largely to the cnati 
regulation and control of slavery and slave trading, traffic in an inde 
and ammunition, and traffic in liquor. To these were added treaties jeay 
relating to certain areas in Africa, providing for equal access ani Gov 
equal treatment to the nationals and goods of all nations. ning 

At the end of the First World War came the explosive poweral —_T, 
new ideas. President Woodrow Wilson, in his address of February sary 
11, 1918, declared that “peoples and provinces are not to be) conc 
bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were polit 
mere chattels and pawns in a game . . . but every territorial settle} can | 
ment involved in this war must be made in the interest and for the lying 
benefit of the population concerned. . . .” The mandates svete on th 
written into the treaty of peace was an attempt to translate these’ publi 
progressive and liberalizing principles into practical reality im th) ang 
case of the former German and Turkish colonies. farth 

The Mandates System of the League of Nations for the first) g¢ iy 
time declared that the well-being and development of the peopl jn gy 
in the mandated territories form “a sacred trust of civilization.” 
Their interests were put first. When those writing the Charte 

of the United Nations in San Francisco at the close of the Secont 
World War wrestled with this volcanic problem of rule ove gene: 
dependent peoples, they naturally turned to the Mandates | of ¢h 
perience under the League. "Chay 
Chapters XI, XII and XIII of the Charter were the result. The! ; Ty 
Members of the United Nations administering Non-Self-Govert| Nati. 
ing Territories declared in unprecedented terms that they “recog jes a; 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of thes King 
territories are paramount and accept as a sacred trust the oblige) Uru; 
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f colonia ' tion to promote to the utmost . . . the well-being of the inhabitants 
S. In th of these territories.” That was the sounding of a new note in 
10m tha | ingernational agreements. Peace-loving peoples should acknowl- 
ee edge their own responsibilities with respect to Non-Self-Governing 
* les. 

ay: Such the complexities and infinite varieties of the many problems 
mial rule of government over dependent peoples call for a much wider and 
‘Powers, | deeper understanding of the problems by the people of the world 

* if we are to hope for sound solutions. It is not enough today to 
yo the | castigate “imperialism” or “colonialism.” The achievement of 
‘IN atm | independence, as recent developments have shown and are showing, 
 treatics eaves unsolved many of the basic problems faced by Non-Self- 
cess aml Governing Territories. Independence usually marks only the begin- 

ning of a new approach to many of the root problems. 

ower To solve the problems of Non-Self-Governing peoples it is neces- 
ebruary sary to know more of the surrounding conditions and how in a 
t to be concrete and constructive way the social and economic and 
‘Y Welt! political welfare of these peoples can be actually promoted. There 
I settle | can be no single or simple solution. Intensive study of many under- 
for the lying problems is the only road forward. Relatively few studies 
system!) on the basic problems of Non-Self-Governing Territories have been 
te thest’ published. One may express the hope, therefore, that the article 
yo * and compilation of documents published herewith will stimulate 

_ further thought and study in this very difficult field which concerns 
he fits so intimately and vitally some three hundred million people and 

in substantial measure the future peace of the world. 





ation. 

Charter I 

Secon The territories with which these documents deal fall into two 
© ove general categories— Trust Territories under Chapters XII and XIII 
€$ &&) of the Charter, and other Non-Self-Governing Territories under 

_ Chapter XI of the Charter. 

k | The Trust Territories, under the supervision of the United 
overt | ‘Nations, consist at present of nine of the former mandated territor- 
Fecoé'! ies as follows: Tanganyika, Togoland, and the Cameroons (United 
Ue) Kingdom); Togoland and the Cameroons (France); Ruanda- 
ablige | Urundi (Belgium); New Guinea (Australia); Western Samoa 
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(New Zealand); and the Territory of the Pacific Islands (the hand 
United States). A trusteeship agreement for the mandated terri | as m 
of Nauru has been submitted by Australia, New Zealand, and the | Cour 
United Kingdom, for approval at the current session of the General | TI 
Assembly. The future status of two other mandated territories— | sessi 
Palestine and South West Africa—is now being considered by the | comf 
General Assembly. | tories 

The Trusteeship Council was established by the Charter as King 
one of the principal organs of the United Nations. It is no mere Terri 
prolongation of the mandates system. Seeking to give reality and | Repu 
substance to the Trusteeship System, the framers of the Charter | since 
clothed the Council with functions and powers far broader than to an 
those enjoyed by the Mandates Commission. The latter was no | ship. 
more than a committee of League officials, appointed by the League | two: 
“to receive and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories | Gene 
and to advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance | At 
of the mandates.” The Trusteeship Council, on the other hand, js | form 
a concentration of responsible power. Acting through the medium | quest 
of one of the priacipal United Nations organs, it is the govem- the A 
ments themselves that have in their hands the translation of the | 00 1 
progressive and specifically stated Charter objectives into living | @rran 
reality. respo 

One of the vital powers of the Trusteeship Council, which was | territ 
never given to the Mandates Commission, is the power to make} Th 
periodic visits to Trust Territories. Such visits can be of far-reach- unust 
ing effect. To the inhabitants of the Trust Territories a visiting | mem! 
Mission brings home the vital significance of the United Nations’ | succe 
living concern in their welfare. Before the visit of the Trusteeship | ot © 
Council’s Mission to Western Samoa, the inhabitants had refused but I 
to approve the Trusteeship Agreement entered into on their behalf} attitu 
by New Zealand. Before the Mission’s departure Western Samoan Coun 
leaders were repeatedly talking of the United Nations as “their, Ch 
father, the friend of small, weak nations, to whom we shall look | regar 
for protection and help.” To the administering authorities such | decla 
visits are bound to quicken the sense of their responsibility and | the fi 
accountability to the United Nations. To the Trusteeship Council | "on : 
and especially to the members of the visiting missions, such first- | 'anst 
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$ (the hand contacts give tremendous vitality to the work and bring home, 
titory | as nothing else could, the realities and the possibilities of the 
nd the | Council’s tasks. 
eneral The Trusteeship Council came into actual being at its first 
ries | session from March 26 to April 28, 1947. At that time it was 
by the | composed of the five Members which administered Trust Terri- 
tories (Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, and the United 
ter as Kingdom), and five Members which did not administer ‘Trust 
‘mere Territories (China, Iraq, Mexico, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
'y and | Republics, and the United States of America). At its next session, 
harter | since the United States has now changed from a non-administering 
- than to an administering power owing to the concluding of its Trustee- 
ras no | ship Agreement covering the former Japanese mandated islands, 
eague | two additional non-administering powers will be elected by the 
tories | General Assembly to take their places at the Council table. 
vance| At its first session the Trusteeship Council elected its officers, 
nd, is | formulated its rules of procedure, and prepared a searching 
edium | questionnaire of over two hundred questions to be transmitted to 
wwern- | the Administering Authorities as the basis for their annual reports 
of the | on Trust Territories. It also examined a number of petitions and 
living | arranged for the sending of a mission to visit Western Samoa in 
response to a petition for self-government from the people of that 
h was | territory. 
make| The first session of the Trusteeship Council was marked by an 
each unusually constructive and cooperative attitude on the part of the 
siting | members present—an attitude which augurs well for the future 
tions’ | success of the Council. Many felt the meeting uniquely successful, 
ship | ot only because of the actual measures taken and work achieved, 
fused | but more particularly because of the liberal and high-visioned 
yehalf | attitude manifested by the representatives sitting around the 
moan | Council table. 
‘their Chapter XI of the Charter is a forward-looking “declaration 
look | regarding non-self-governing territories,” beginning with the bold 
such | declaration quoted above. The Chapter goes on to lay down for 
rand | the first time in history a “colonial charter” to guide the administra- 
uncil | tion of dependent peoples. It concludes with a provision for the 
first- | ttansmission by each administering State to the Secretary-General 
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of information “relating to economic, social, and educational | Nati 
conditions in the territories.’’ During the current year information 
has been transmitted covering 61 territories in which live 175,000, | N 
ooo people. inder 
The Secretary-General, in response to a resolution adopted by | case- 
the General Assembly in London, has summarized and analyzed | reso 
this information. Thus, there is now available for the first time an educ: 
official compilation of statistical material about the many millions | seeat 


of people who do not yet govern themselves. bette 
| than 
lil | sider 


It is all too easy to attempt to simplify the “colonial problem” | peop 
by assuming that all Non-Self-Governing Territories have basically | tion 
the same problems. But these territories vastly differ in area, in | for s 
| geographical conditions, in composition of population, in culture, | autor 
in historical development and in countless other respects. For | Sull 
| example, compare Indonesia (area 733,000 square miles, popula | 0 @ 
tion 71,000,000) with Bermuda (area 21 square miles, population Tl 
a 35,000). Compare the former Japanese Mandated Islands, scat-| wide 
tered over three million square miles of ocean, with a small| solut 
African territory like Ruanda-Urundi. Compare the mandated | Such 
territory of Palestine with the Trust Territory of New Guinea, manl 
| The former embraces a country which, sacred to three great 
religions, has been a center of international interest and sometimes | 
| of tragic conflict for many centuries; the latter is a territory 
many of whose mountain fastnesses have not even been explored, (eto! 
and whose people are among the most primitive on earth. No two, 
Non-Self-Governing areas are similar; deep contrasts and varieties | 
mark them all. 
Because of this, one must not hope to discover any single uniform | 
remedy for the problems of these territories nor any single uniform 
goal for their political development. For larger territories, such as 
India and the Philippines, independence is the obvious goal. In | 
the past there has been a steady, though by no means easy, progress 
from dependency to independence. Indeed, it has been estimated | 
that of the 51 initial signatories of the Charter of the United 
17 
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Nations, 33 were dependencies two centuries ago, 12 were de- 
ies one century ago, and 6 were dependencies in 1930. 

Nevertheless, it would be a great mistake to believe that 
independence would be a practicable or desirable solution in every 
case. Some territories are too small in area, too poor in natural 
resources, or too backward in their political understanding or 
educational training, to make independence possible in the fore- 
seeable future. Some Non-Self-Governing peoples are immeasurably 
better off in their material, economic, social, and political conditions 
than many self-governing and sovereign peoples. The great de- 
sideratum is economic and social and cultural advancement of the 
people. This may come under many different forms of administra- 
tion or government. Complete and full independence will be best 
for some peoples. Others must seek advance, perhaps through local 
autonomy within some larger association or grouping of peoples. 
Still others will find their best hope of progress through assimilation 
to a sovereign State. 

These are basic questions whose answers must depend upon the 
widely varying conditions of every different territory. Wise 
solutions must wait upon widespread understanding and study. 
Such solutions will contribute to the peace and well-being of all 


' mankind. 


Francis B. Sayre 


October 15, 1947. 


1 The Times, London, April 18, 1947. 











THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The United Nations today comprises fifty-seven member nations 
from all the geographic areas of the globe. Behind them—n 
directly represented in the Councils of the United Nations—are the 
two hundred million non-self-governing peoples. These dependent 
territories, always a source of international friction in the past, 
are receiving increasing recognition as a potential menace to the. 
future world order. Shackles upon the rising aspirations to self. 
government will inevitably produce conflict and unrest. Illiteracy 
and poverty are two conditions attendant upon under-developmenr, 
which if not materially lessened in the near future will bring in | 
their wake political unrest which may shatter the hopes for peace. | 
ful evolution. 

Some of these issues, some of the political attitudes may be | 
seen from the following quotations from nationals of four of the 
major powers. While none of them necessarily represents official 
attitudes, each does, at least, indicate certain trends which must 
be reckoned with. Each of these approaches to the problem is 
conditioned by particular responsibilities, concepts, expediencies | 
and necessities. | 

A citizen of the United States expressed in 1943 views which 
were fairly typical of an articulate segment of American opinion, | 
at least of the period prior to the assumption by the United States 
of new responsibilities in this field. 





The primary purpose of an international organization after this war 
must be to accelerate and supervise the progress of African and Asiatic | 
colonies which are not yet ripe for independence and, secondly, to bring 
those colonies that are ready for self-rule into a world system for peace 
and prosperity. Peace planners who ignore these tasks will merely build 
a new international roof over the old foundations of a world that has 
gone to war too often. 

Empires militate against economic progress and economic stability.’ | 


1 Fischer, Louis, Empire, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 194}, 
pp- 5-6. 
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Pravda, in an article in August 1947 declared that 


The colonial question is one of the most burning problems of world 

litics. Throughout many decades, domination of one state by another, 
competition among colonial powers and their struggle for the redistribution 
of dependent and colonial territories, were among the main sources of 
international conflicts and wars. After the Second World War, the colonial 
uestion still is a matter of concern to world public opinion. In fact, this 
westion is now more acute than ever. About one third of the population 
of the globe are still deprived of elementary rights. Seven hundred million 
le suffer under one or another form of colonial oppression. It cannot 
be denied that this fact is in glaring contradiction to the victory won in 
the Second World War by the forces of democracy over the dark forces 
of fascism.’ 

France emerged from the German occupation and found herself 
confronted with a problem of reestablishing relations with her 


overseas empire under new and rapidly changing conditions. 


Freedom within the French Union forms the basis of future relations 
between France and the peoples of Indo-China. This freedom has no limita- 
tions other than what are implicit in the incorporation of these territories 
within the French Union. Abandoning the methods of direct or indirect 
administration, France is ready to place in the hands of qualified Govern- 
ments the exercise of public administration. France offers the assistance 
of public servants and technicians to the extent that this aid is sought.? . 


Even in the midst of war Great Britain began to study and 
analyze, in the light of her long experience, the future issues 
which would inevitably arise in connection with her vast empire. 


The day may come when the rule of international law is continuously 
upheld by an international police force; when an international executive 
directs this police force and an international legislature keeps watch over 
the executive. When that day comes, Malta and Gibraltar, Pearl Harbour 
and Wake Island and all the other bases of oceanic power will become 


| fortresses of the federal society of mankind. As in the national federations 


of North America or Australia, military power must pass into the hands 
of the central executive and the central legislature. But the power cannot 
pass until these institutions have been created, and the institutions cannot 
be created until there is a community of purpose strong enough to support 








1 “The Colonial Question after World War Two,” Pravda, 7 August 1947, 
No. 204. 

2 “Freedom within the Union,” speech by M. Bollaert, cited in The Times, 
London, 11 September 1947. 
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them. In the meantime a sham and bogus internationalisation must be 
rejected, for it leads away from peace, not towards it. Malta must not 
turned into a ‘Tangier; Pearl Harbour must not become a condominium 
of the New Hebrides brand. The British Empire must faithfully perfor 
its responsibilities in Malta, the United States must faithfully perform their 
responsibilities in Pearl Harbour. These responsibilities are not imagi 
but real. It is by performing them now that we prepare the way for; 
new era in which an organized society of nations will share them with us! 

The emergence of the problems of Non-Self-Governing Territor. 
ies as an important political factor has been seen both in the delibers- 
tions of the Security Council and in those of the Economic and 
Social Council. The Security Council has debated the issue created 
by the war in Indonesia as well as the problem of Egypt and the 
Sudan. In the Economic and Social Council the question of repre. 
sentation in international conferences and commissions of Non-Self 
Governing Territories has repeatedly been raised and representatives 
of the Soviet Union and of Asiatic powers have, on numerous 
occasions, pressed for priority in consideration of the economic | 
problems of under-developed countries, particularly those of non- 
self-governing status. 

At San Francisco, it was recognized that the blueprint for world 
peace had to provide for two kinds of functions—the functions | 
which were designed to prevent disturbances of world order and | 
those whose aim was to promote the conditions under which 
genuine peace would be possible on the basis of prosperity for all 
peoples. In the former category belong the duties assigned in the 
Charter to the Security Council, and, in some respects, to the 
International Court of Justice. In the second falls the work of 
the Economic and Social Council and its constellations of specialized 
agencies, of the International Court in some of its functions, of the | 
Trusteeship Council and of the United Nations machinery for 
dealing with dependent peoples. 


Tue Becinnincs—YALTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
In recognition of the fundamental relationship of “colonial” 


1 Hancock, W. K., Argument of Empire, Penguin Books, New York, 1943, | 
pp- 150-151. 
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problems to world peace and security, three chapters of the 
Charter were devoted to dependent peoples. These chapters were 
a recognition also of the aspirations of such peoples toward an 
increasing role in the management of their own affairs and toward 
eventual participation in the United Nations. For the achievement 
of these objectives, the Charter prescribed a set of principles 


| which were to guide the authorities charged with the administration 


of non-metropolitan areas. 
The chapters of the Charter in which these principles were 


embodied grew out of the decision at Yalta to place on the agenda 
of the Conference at San Francisco the question of a Trusteeship 
System for territories which might be placed under it by “subse- 
quent agreement.” The three categories from which Trust Terri- 
tories might be drawn were defined at Yalta as: (1) existing 
mandates of the League of Nations; (2) territory to be detached 


| from the enemy as a result of this war; and (3) any other territory 


that may voluntarily be placed under trusteeship. These categories 
were subsequently incorporated in the Charter as Article 77. 

This classification made it possible to place any Non-Self- 
Governing Territory under the projected System. Primarily, 
however, the intention at Yalta was that the System, initially at 
least, should provide a mechanism for the handling of territories 
which had a special international status under the mandates 
system of the League of Nations or were detached from enemy 
States as a result of World War II. And, in fact, all territories 
which have so far been placed under the Trusteeship System have 
been of this type. The third category, i.e., territories voluntarily 
placed under the System by States responsible for their administra- 
tion, was included chiefly in the hope that the successful operation 
of the System would offer an inducement for voluntary utilization 
of the Trusteeship machinery. 

At the San Francisco Conference it proved impossible to limit 
the ‘Trusteeship discussions to the narrow framework laid down 
at Yalta. Provision had to be made in the Charter not only for 
territories with a special international status but for other de- 
pendent territories outside the Trusteeship System. The events 
of the war years, especially in Southeast Asia, made apparent the 
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urgency of recognizing the needs and aspirations of all non-self. 
governing peoples. 

The point of departure was provided by the draft proposals 
introduced by the United Kingdom and Australian delegations, 
The initial paragraph of the United Kingdom draft, adapted from 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, established 
principles which governed all Non-Self-Governing areas: 


States Members of the United Nations which have responsibilities 
for the administration of dependent territories inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, accept the general principle that it is the sacred trust of 
civilization to promote to the utmost the well-being of the inhabitants of 
these territories within the world community. This objective implies, 
in particular (i) the economic and social advancement of the dependent 
peoples concerned and (ii) the development of self-government in forms 
appropriate to the varying circumstances of each territory. Further, such 
States agree that their policy in respect of dependent territories, no less 
than in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighbourliness, due account being taken of the interests 
and well-being of other members of the world community, in defence, 
social, economic, and commercial matters. 


The Australian proposal was considerably more detailed. It 


provided for the application of a series of undertakings by the | 


administering States to all Non-Self-Governing territories. After 
consideration of the recommendations of a specifically convened 
conference or conferences of States responsible for the administra 
tion of Non-Self-Governing Territories, the General Assembly 
could specify territories for which the administering authorities 
would have to submit annual reports. The Australian text follows: 


Member States responsible for the administration of territories of the | 


type referred to in Part A undertake: 


1. (a) to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of such terti- 
tories; 

(b) to maintain freedom of conscience and religion subject only 
to the maintenance of public order and morals; 


(c) to prohibit and suppress abuses such as the slave trade, the arms | 


traffic and liquor traffic; 
(d) to abstain from military training of natives for other than 
police purposes and defence purposes; 


| 
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(e) to encourage by financial and other appropriate means research 
into the social and economic problems of dependent peoples including 
research into health, anthropology, agriculture, and other like problems; 

(f) to furnish regularly to the Secretariat of the United Nations 
all available statistics and other information of a technical nature re- 
lating to the health, nutrition, welfare, education, economic, and labour 
conditions of the peoples of each such territory; 

(g) to promote in territories under their administration and to 
co-operate with other States in promoting positive measures for eco- 
nomic development calculated to raise the standards of living of the 

ples of the territories concerned; and 

(h) to co-operate with one another and other States, both through 
functional organs of, or associated with, the United Nations and through 
regional bodies, with a view to giving practical effect to the principles 
sfemed in Part A and the safeguards and measures mentioned in this 
paragraph. 

2. (a) in order to give fuller effect to the general principles declared 
in Section A, the General Assembly may specify territories in respect 
of which it shall be the duty of the States responsible for their ad- 
ministration to furnish annual reports to the United Nations upon the 
economic, social and political development of the territories concerned; 

(b) before specifying any such territories the General Assembly 
shall convene a conference or conferences of States responsible for the 
administration of territories inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
alone under the strenuous conditions of the modern world and shall 
take into account the recommendations made by any such conference. 


The Australian proposal was introduced after it had been 


decided to differentiate between Trust and other territories. It 
was an expansion of an earlier Australian text which had not 
drawn any distinction between Trust and other Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories and had provoked considerable opposition in the 
Conference’s Trusteeship Committee. 


On the basis of these proposals a working paper was produced 


by the United States delegation and resulted in an agreement to 
treat Trusteeship as a separate issue and to embody a statement of 
principles governing the administration of all Non-Self-Governing 
peoples in a distinct section. 


PROVISIONS IN THE CHARTER 


Thus, the deliberations at San Francisco resulted in a Declaration 
egarding Non-Self-Governing Territories (Chapter XI) and in 
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provisions for an International ‘Trusteeship System (Chapters 
XII and XIII). Chapter XI, is, in effect, a Charter within the 
Charter. It constitutes the first general international instrument 
in history in which States administering Non-Self-Goveming 
Territories agree to be bound by a set of governing principles, 
which apply to all such territories whether or not they come within 
the particular System of Trusteeship provided in Chapters XI] 
and XIII. 

Chapter XI is primarily concerned with the obligations and 
responsibilities of the individual governments. Chapters XII and 
XIII, on the other hand, establish clearly the obligations and 
responsibilities of the United Nations itself. These may take the 
form of either supervision of countries placed under the ‘Trusteeship 
System or of actual administration by the United Nations. The 
administering authority “may be one or more States or the Organi- 
zation itself.” 

Chapter XI which was drafted on the basis of the Australian 
and United Kingdom proposals consists of a relatively brief but 
comprehensive statement of principles. The members of the 
United Nations responsible for the administration of these territor- 
ies recognize the principle that the interests of their inhabitants 
are paramount and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost, within the system of international peace and se- 
curity, the well-being of the inhabitants of such territories. To 
this end, they undertook certain specific obligations, among them 
to ensure the advancement of the peoples concerned, their just 
treatment and protection against abuses; to develop self-gover- 
ment, take due account of the peoples’ political aspirations, and to 
assist in the development of their free political institutions; and | 
to promote constructive research and to co-operate with one another | 
and with specialized international bodies with a view to the 

achievement of the social, economic, and scientific purposes of 
the Declaration. The administering States further agreed to apply | 
to territories coming under Chapter XI the general principle of | 
good neighborliness. 

These undertakings were in the form of a Declaration by the 
Members “which have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
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apters | tration of territories which have not yet attained a full measure 
im the | of self-government ” Inasmuch as a basic principle of the Charter, 
ument | Article 2 (7), provides that “nothing contained in the present 
ening | Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
ciples, | which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
within | state” the international effectiveness of a unilateral declaration 
s XI] | might be, and has been, open to question. However, Chapter XI 
contains one implementing clause, requiring the powers responsible 
$ and | for the administration of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, 
S subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations 
¢ the | may require, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating 
eship | to economic, social, and educational conditions in the territories for which 
The | they are respectively responsible other than those territories to which 
gati- Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


This provision, taken from the Australian proposals at San 
alian | Francisco, was the first concrete acknowledgement of the legitimate 
f bot | interest of the world community in the well-being of dependent 
* the | peoples. It has served as a foundation for subsequent efforts to 
itor- | implement the interest of the United Nations in the fulfillment by 
rants | the administering States of the “sacred trust”? which they accepted 


mote | in Article 73 of the Charter. 
| se. The basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System 


To. are laid down in Article 76: 


hem to further international peace and security; 

just to promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement 

em- of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive develop- 

ito mat towards self-government or independence as may be appropriate 

| to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the 

a pe aa ares of ~_ peoples concerned, and as may be provided 
y the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

the _ % encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 

a for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to 

ply | ae recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; 
an 


of to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters 

| for all Members of the United Nations, and their nationals, and also equal 
the | ‘eatment for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice 
to the attainment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions 


* of Article 80. 
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The Charter makes provision for two distinct types of trug 
territories—those which came under the General Assembly thr 
the medium of the Trusteeship Council and “strategic areas’ 
under the Security Council. In both cases the terms of adminis. 
tration for each territory are to be embodied in Trusteeshj 
Agreements. The former are subject to approval by the Genergl 
Assembly and the latter by the Security Council. Individual 
variations in the agreements are permissible if they conform to 
the objectives set forth in the Charter. 

In order to provide for effective supervision by the United 
Nations of the administration of the trust territories, the United 
Nations is specifically endowed with certain functions in con- 
nection with non-strategic territories. These functions have been 
entrusted to the Trusteeship Council under the authority of the 
General Assembly. The Council is authorized to consider annual 
reports from the Administering Authorities on the basis of question- 
naires which it formulates, to accept and examine petitions in 
consultation with the Administering Authorities, and to provide 
for periodic visits to the Trust Territories at times agreed upon 
with the Administering Authorities. These and other actions are 
to be taken in conformity with the terms of the Trusteeship 
agreements. 


CoMPARISON WITH LEAGUE MANDATE SysTEM 


Surface similarities are apparent between these provisions and 
the mandates system of the League of Nations. However, wider 
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powers of supervision are granted the United Nations, including | 


the right of periodic visits of inspection. Moreover, the whole | 


spirit and letter of the Charter in respect of trusteeship implies 
an effective policy-making role for the United Nations. 

Some regrets are still expressed at the abandonment of the 
League principle of a Mandates Commission composed of inde 
pendent experts, in favor of a Trusteeship Council made up of 


government representatives. The Trusteeship Council, however, | 


with wider authority requires the firmer basis of support of 
Governments, and from the nominations already made to the 
Council it seems as though many of the States are prepared to 
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select as their representatives men of the highest practical ex- 
perience in colonial affairs and independence of judgment. 

With regard to the Trust Areas placed under the Security 
Council the scope of the United Nations power is much more 
limited and less clearly defined. 

The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the Trusteeship 

eements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of 
the United Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social, and educational matters in the strategic areas. 

With regard to the fortification of trust areas, whether under 
the Trusteeship or the Security Council, there has been a reversal 


| of the position adopted by the League. The League prohibited the 


fortification of any mandated territories. The new concept, on the 
other hand, envisages the Trust Territories as having a definite 
role in the world security system. This objective is implemented 
by the Charter provision which requires the administering authori- 
ties to ensure that each Trust territory “shall play its part in the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” The administer- 
ing authorities are authorized in the Charter to make use of 
“volunteer forces, facilities and assistance” from the Trust 


_ territories in carrying out their security responsibilities under 
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the Charter and for purposes of local defense and the maintenance 
of law and order in the territories. 


PoxiticaL Osjectives For Trust AREAS 


At San Francisco there was considerable debate as to the terms 
which should be used to express the political objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. There were differences in scope between 
Chapter XI as a general Declaration regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and Chapter XII on the International Trusteeship 
System. In Chapter XI the final wording was: 

To develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspira- 
tions of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of 


their free political institutions, according to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement. 


In Chapter XII, Article 76 went farther in consequence of an 
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agreement to include “independence” as well as “self-government 
as an eventual objective: 

to promote the political, economic, social and educational advancemen, 
of the inhabitants of the Trust territories, and their progressive develop. 
ment towards self-government or independence as may be a i 
to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the 
fully expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be provided 
by the terms of each Trusteeship agreement. 

Under Article 73(e), moreover, there is no provision for the 
transmission of information of a political character on Non-Self 
Governing Territories, whereas under Article 88 providing for; 
questionnaire on Trust territories information on political ad. 
vancement is specifically mentioned. 

The distinction is likely to be more apparent than real. Political 
considerations cannot be excluded from the consideration of eco. 
nomic and social problems in any community; still less in com 
munities where grievances, justified or unjustified, may be ascribed 
to alien political control. Independence as a goal versus complete 
self-government is a distinction to which French statesmen still 
cling. In the case of India and of Burma its artificiality has been 
recognized by the British. Self-government can only be real HT 
the choice of independence is open. | 


IMPLEMENTATION OF CHARTER PRINCIPLES 


It has been the task of the United Nations since San Francisco 
to animate the principles accepted at the Conference. In the case 
of the Trusteeship System, the need has been to bring the Trustee: | 
ship Council into operation by getting Trusteeship agreements 
approved for a sufficient number of territories. With respect to | 
Chapter XI, it has been necessary to elaborate on the provision 
for the submission of information to the Secretary-General, 
recognizing on the one hand the sovereignty of the administering 
powers and on the other the reasonableness of interest by the 
United Nations in the conditions of the peoples. | 

The General Assembly, in its First Session at London, took the 
initial step toward fulfilling these needs by adopting a Resolution 
on Non-Self-Governing Peoples. 

This Resolution in the case of Chapter XI requested the Secte 
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tary-General to summarize information which he received. The 
summary was to be included in the Secretary-General’s annual 
report to the General Assembly under Article 73(e). The Resolu- 
tion furthermore drew attention to the fact that the obligations 
accepted under Chapter XI were already in full effect. 

Thus, as was inevitable sooner or later, this Resolution in- 


| terpreted the somewhat limited formula of Article 73(e)—the 


transmission of certain data “for information purposes” as permit- 
ting the General Assembly to take cognizance of these reports by 
means of a summary prepared by the Secretary-General. Equally 
important was the fact that the Secretary-General was authorized 
to do something with the information he received. Article 73(e), 
under this interpretation, meant that information concerning Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was not merely to be filed. Subsequent 
events have proved that this was but a first step in the direction 
of the full utilization of such information in the interest of the 
dependent peoples. 

It is worthy of note as having bearing on Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter and the question of “domestic jurisdiction” that in the 
Preamble to this Resolution the General Assembly interpreted 


| Chapters XI, XII and XIII as recognizing that “the problems of 


Non-Self-Governing Peoples are of vital concern to the peace and 
general welfare of the world community.” 

To bring the Trusteeship Council into being the General 
Assembly had to act under conditions established by Article 86 
which required that the Council should corsist of administering 
and non-administering States in equal numbers. The five great 
powers were automatically members of the Council, and two 
of them—the United Kingdom and France—were administering 
former League Mandates. Consequently, there had to be at least 
three Trusteeship agreements before the Council could be set 
up. If two of the great powers and one other State submitted 
Trusteeship agreements which were approved, there would thus 
be three administering States who would be balanced by the 
three remaining non-administering great powers. The Council 
could thus be brought into being. If three great powers became 
administering authorities, another State would have to be elected 
by the General Assembly for three years to achieve the required 
balance. 
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The General Assembly singled out the mandatory States a5 
being most likely to be in a position to place territories under the 
System. In the London plenary meetings of the General A 
and in its Fourth Committee, declarations had been made by all 
the mandatory powers, except the Union of South Africa, ap. 
nouncing their intentions of taking the necessary steps leading 
to the conclusion of Trusteeship agreements for most of the 
mandated territories. The General Assembly’s Resolution took 
note of these declarations. It continued by inviting the States 
administering territories then held under mandate to take practical 
steps in concert with the other States directly concerned in order 
to submit the Trusteeship agreements for approval, preferabl 
not later than during the second part of the General Assembly's 
First Session. 


Reports ON Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The Secretary-General took the next step toward clarifying 
the United Nations’ functions under Chapter XI. In a letter of 
29 June 1946 to all Members of the United Nations, he requested 
their views on the factors which should determine which territories 
would come under the reporting function in Article 73(e). Each 
Member which administered Non-Self-Governing Territories was 


asked to enumerate the territories which came under its jurisdiction. | 
Views were also requested on the form in which information | 


might most usefully be submitted. 

Detailed replies were received from twenty-two Members. 
Seventy-four territories were enumerated as falling under Article 
73(e) of the Charter. 


These answers to the Secretary-General’s letter were submitted | 


to the General Assembly in a Report dated October 2, 1946. The 
task of examining this Report was assigned to the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee of the Assembly. 

The Committee agreed that the time was not yet ripe to define 
the term ““Non-Self-Governing Territories.” Note, however, was 
taken of the territories enumerated in the replies to the Secretary- 
General’s letter as being subject to Chapter XI. 

After a discussion of the need for setting a date for the submission 
of annual reports, the Committee agreed to request Members t0 
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transmit by June 30 of each year the most recent information at 
their disposal. In reaching this decision the Committee had to take 
into account the varying administrative practices of the administer- 
ing countries as well as the time set for the annual sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

The information required under Article 73(e) of the Charter 
was limited to “statistical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social and educational conditions.” 
However, in the discussions in the Fourth Committee and in its 
Sub-Committee on Chapter XI, several delegations strongly 
expressed the view that information should be required on political 
matters as well; the Soviet delegate pointed out that political 
advancement was a specific objective of Chapter XI. Unless 
information was transmitted on the development of political 
institutions it would be impossible to note progress, he declared. 
The Indian delegate also urged that such information be voluntarily 
given. The concensus of the Representatives was that while not 
mandatory under the terms of Article 73 (e) information on political 
progress would be of great importance and was much to be desired. 

Probably the most important work of the Fourth Committee 
related to the functions which the United Nations could perform 
with respect to the information it received. Its recommendations 
which were approved by the Assembly, charged the Secretary- 
General, in addition to summarizing information, with the duties 
of analysis and classification, and it was recommended that he 
communicate to the specialized agencies the information trans- 
mitted, with a view to making all relevant data available to their 
expert and deliberative bodies. The value of the association of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories in the work of the specialized 


agencies was also stressed. 


Av Hoc CommiITTrEE ON CuHapTER XI 


The extent of the General Assembly’s task in examining the 
summaries and analyses prepared by the Secretary-General led 
to consideration by the Fourth Committee of the desirability of 
establishing further machinery to assist the General Assembly. 
Three possibilities were considered: 
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(1) that the Trusteeship Council should be asked to perform the 
preliminary examination; 

(2) that a special ad hoc committee be established to perform 
this function; and 

(3) that the Secretariat should be competent to prepare the 
summary and analysis without the establishment of an intermediate 
body. 

In spite of opposition from the Members administering Non. 
Self-Governing Territories, the General Assembly decided to set 
up an ad hoc committee consisting of the administering States and 
an equal number of non-administering States elected by the General 
Assembly.’ The specialized agencies were to be invited to partici. 
pate in the Committee’s discussions in an advisory capacity. The 
Committee was instructed to examine the Secretary-General’s 
summaries and analysis of information concerning Non-Self 
Governing Territories with a view to aiding the General Assembly 
in its consideration of this information, and with a view to recom 
mending procedures to be followed in the future. Eight Members 
were elected to complete the composition of the committee. As 
established, the Committee consisted of the following administering 
States: Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
non-administering members were: Brazil, China, Cuba, Egypt, 
India, the Philippine Republic, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Uruguay. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on information transmitted under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter met from August 28 to September 


1 No attempt has been made in the present study to cover action by the 
current General Assembly with regard to the report of the Ad Hoc Com 
mittee and other matters relating to dependent peoples such as the draft 
Trusteeship Agreement for Nauru and the report of the Special Committee 


on Palestine. No final actions have been taken as this goes to press andia | 


many instances Committee decisions may be altered by the Assembly itself. 
2 The following agencies were named: 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO); 
International Labour Organisation (ILO); 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) ; 
World Health Organization (WHO) ; 
International Trade Organization (ITO). 
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12, 1947. Its terms of reference had been laid down by Resolution 
66 (I), adopted by the General Assembly on December 14, 1946, 
asking the Committee in particular: 

to examine the Secretary-General’s summary and analysis of the informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter with a view to aiding 
the General Assembly in its consideration of this information, and with 
a view to making recommendations to the General Assembly regarding 
the procedures to be followed in the future and the means of ensuri 
that the advice, expert knowledge and experience of the specialized 
agencies are used to the best advantage. 

An important debate took place on the question of political 
information. The different points of view expressed fell roughly 
into two categories. A majority among the representatives of non- 
administering States considered that the political progress of 
Non-Self-Governing Peoples was a matter of great concern and 
should be submitted for consideration by the Committee. These 
same representatives regarded a separation of political conditions 
from economic and social factors impossible. Some went further 
in considering information regarding the promotion of self-govern- 
ment as obligatory in accordance with their interpretation of 
Article 73(e). 

The opposing point of view, put forward by some representatives 
of the administering powers, was that the analysis of political 
information was outside the terms of reference of the Committee, 
that no precise definition of such information was possible, and 
that in fact no analysis of this kind had been submitted. 

Finally it was agreed that the Members responsible for Non- 
Self-Governing Territories might, on their own initiative, transmit 
information concerning the development of self-governing insti- 
tutions to the Secretary-General. It was noted that certain 
Members had already transmitted this type of information, and 
there was no objection to its inclusion in the Secretary-General’s 
summary. 

In the course of the discussion the role of colonial powers in 
Non-Self-Governing areas was debated at some length. Egypt, 
India, and the Soviet Union declared that the dependent peoples 
had been exploited and their development retarded. The substantial 
profits accruing to non-native commercial companies were cited 
as well as differentials in wage scales and in expenditures of funds 
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for welfare and educational purposes. The administering powers 
replied that they had contributed substantially to the productivity 
of the areas and quoted figures indicating a steady development in 
standards of living, health, and welfare. Some delegates pointed 
out that the poverty of certain areas was a consequence not of 
colonial administration but of inherent geographic, economic, 
and social conditions. The British delegate restated what he had 
said before the General Assembly the previous year ““These terti- 
tories are not backward because they are Non-Self-Governing 
but are colonial territories because they are backward.” 

On reviewing the information submitted it was generally felt 
that it was not wholly adequate. In many instances the figures 
were sketchy and the breakdown insufficient for any accurate 
picture of the situation. Particular stress was laid by a number 
of delegates upon the importance of differentiating between native 
and non-native in the data submitted in order to make possible 
an evaluation of the progress of the national economy and general 
welfare of dependent peoples. 

To remedy these shortcomings, the Committee recommended 
adoption of a fuller and more standardized form to be used asa 
basis for the presentation of information transmitted. The first 
part of the standard form relates to general information, certain 
parts of which are of a political and administrative nature. Trans- 
mission of this type of information will be optional. The other 
parts refer to economic, social, and educational conditions in 
accordance with the subjects enumerated in Article 73(e). 

As finally adopted, the standard form, headed by a preamble 
and a draft resolution for submission to the General Assembly, 
represented a genuinely cooperative effort on the part of the 
entire Committee. Its unanimous adoption points the way to 4 
constructive collaboration in the future. 

The other proposal put before the Committee in an effort to 
find ways and means of giving a clearer picture of the actual 
conditions of life of peoples in Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
was to permit the Secretary-General to use supplemental informa- 
tion, such as official publications of the Members responsible for 
the administration of Non-Self-Governing Territories, provided 
that the use of such information was limited to economic, social 
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and educational conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
and that such use had the consent of the governments concerned. 
In this connection it was pointed out that these existing publications 
were most comprehensive and if made available to the Secretary- 
General would relieve the administering authorities of the onerous 
necessity of lengthy restatement. The Secretary-General was 
also authorized to use publications of inter-governmental and 
scientific organizations, subject to the same provisions, and was 
asked to communicate all such supplemental information to the 
specialized agencies. 

In order to permit a better evaluation of the information sub- 
mitted, it was proposed that the Secretary-General include 
comparative official data from self-governing territories. Though 
this was strongly opposed by Cuba and Egypt as being outside 
the competence of the Committee, it was finally adopted. 

In conclusion the Ad Hoc Committee recommended to the 
General Assembly the establishment of a special committee, to 
be composed in equal number of representatives of Members 
transmitting information and of Members elected by the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly. This special committee, to 
deal with information transmitted under Article 73(e), should 
meet at such times as the General Assembly might decide. It 
should be able to avail itself of the advice and assistance of the 
specialized agencies, establish liaison with the Economic and 
Social Council, and invite the governments to provide such supple- 
mental information as may appear desirable within the scope of 
Article 73(e) of the Charter. 

The role of the specialized agencies in any analysis of technical 
information was repeatedly stressed. The British delegate pointed 
out that, for example, tropical medicine or tropical agriculture 
could only be properly discussed by experts. It was just for such 
purpose that the specialized agencies were created. Moreover they 
were not limited to any particular type area but were world-wide 
in scope. The representative of the World Health Organization 
suggested the establishment of a “Clearing House” or Co-ordi- 
nating Committee to avoid both overlapping and duplication of 
information submitted to the United Nations and to the Specialized 
Agencies, and also the overburdening of governments by requests 
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from different sources for the same information. Both of these 
points will have to be carefully considered in the future 

ment of machinery for the efficient analysis of information op 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


SETTING UP THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


In the meantime the Trusteeship Council had begun to operate, 

In response to the General Assembly’s Resolution in London 
and in fulfillment of the declarations they made before the General 
Assembly, five of the mandatory States submitted draft Trusteeship 
agreements for eight of the mandated territories in time for con- 
sideration by the General Assembly at the second part of its First 
Session at New York in the fall of 1946. 

The Charter required that these “terms of trusteeship” should 
be agreed among “the states directly concerned.” It did not, how- 
ever, specify what should govern the determination of which 
States, in any particular instance, were “directly concerned.” In 
order to avoid the numerous difficulties which might arise if it 
were attempted to define this troublesome phrase, the United 
States proposed and the General Assembly agreed not to attempt 
at that time to reach such a definition. This decision was without 
prejudice to the claims which any members might have to be 


“directly concerned.” Meantime, only the mandatory States were 


recognized as directly concerned for the purpose of approving 
the eight agreements. 

Any Trusteeship Agreement for non-strategic areas must be 
approved by the General Assembly. Any modifications proposed 
by the Assembly must be approved by the States “directly con 
cerned”’ before they can take effect—in the present case, as stated 
in the preceding paragraph, the mandatories. The Assembly could 
reject an agreement and state the changes which would make it 
acceptable. The Fourth Committee, therefore, adopted a pro 
cedure whereby proposals for modification were introduced in a 
Sub-Committee where they were discussed and voted upon. If 
approved by a majority of the Sub-Committee, the mandatory 
States, however, would then indicate whether or not the proposed 
modifications were acceptable. In the event that a proposal was 
not accepted by the mandatory concerned, it would be for the 
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Sub-Committee to decide whether or not the proposed change 
was sufficiently important to warrant the rejection of the agree- 
ment. 

This did not, in fact, occur. Numerous suggestions for modifica- 
tion were introduced to a total of 229. Some of these were accepted 
by the mandatories in the Sub-Committee. Others were rejected 
by majority vote in that body. A few were approved in the Sub- 
Committee but were not accepted by the mandatories. Three 
proposed modifications which had been voted down in the Sub- 
Committee were upheld by majority vote in the full Fourth Com- 
mittee. These proposals were not accepted by the States which 
submitted the draft agreements. 

Nevertheless, the Fourth Committee, on the recommendation 
of the Sub-Committee, voted to approve all eight agreements by 
thirty-five to eight in each case. 

The Trusteeship Agreements were approved by the General 
Assembly at a plenary meeting on December 13, 1946, by forty-one 


| to six, with five abstentions, except for the two agreements 


proposed by France for which the votes were forty-one to five, 
with six abstentions. 

The Soviet Union was among the States voting against the agree- 
ments. The Soviet delegate explained his opposition by stating 
his delegation’s view that the agreements were contrary to the 
Charter. The three principal reasons that he gave were: (1) that 
the States directly concerned had not been consulted in accordance 
with Article 79; (2) the drafts, with the exception of the agreement 
for Western Samoa, contained provisions whereby they could be 
administered as integral parts of the territories of the Administering 
Authorities; and (3) the drafts contained provisions for the 
establishment of military, naval, and air bases without requiring 
the consent of the Security Council. 

In general, the agreements designated the Administering 
Authorities, in each case the mandatory State, and defined their 
powers of administration. The agreements also prescribed the 
obligations of the Administering Authorities in achieving the 
Trusteeship objectives as laid down in Article 76 of the Charter. 
A typical agreement is contained in an annex to this paper. 

As a result of the approval of these agreements, it became 
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possible for the General Assembly to set up the 

Council. This it did in.a*Resolution adopted on December ig 
1946. Since there were five-Administering Authorities, of an 
France and the United Kingdom were permanent members, it 
was necessary to elect two Members for three-year terms in order 
to achieve the required balance, Mexico and Iraq were elected to 
fill these seats. 


DispostITION OF OTHER MANDATED TERRITORIES 


The approval of eight agreements left four mandated territories 
which had not been placed under Trusteeship. 

One, the islands of the Pacific formerly mandated to Japan, was 
placed under strategic area Trusteeship with the United States as 
Administering Authority. The draft agreement was considered 
by the Security Council and was approved by that body on April 
2, 1947. In many respects, this agreement is similar to the eight 
approved by the General Assembly. The major exception, how- 
ever, is the provision whereby the United States can at any time 
declare all or part of the territory a closed area within which it 
can unilaterally determine the extent to which the Trusteeship 
functions, which are generally applicable, can be exercised. In 
addition, this agreement gives the United States a preferential 


treatment in commercial matters, an arrangement which is not | 


conceded to the States administering other areas. 

The approval of this agreement removed the United States 
from among the Members of the Trusteeship Council which do 
not administer Trust territories. Consequently, two new Members 
must be elected by this Assembly—one to fill the place vacated by 
the United States and a second to balance the United States which 
is now in the ranks of the Administering Authorities. 

A second mandated territory not yet under Trusteeship is 
Nauru, an island in the Pacific administered by Australia. However, 
during the second part of the First Session of the General Assembly, 
the Australian delegate indicated that a Trusteeship agreement 
would be submitted. This undertaking has since been confirmed and 
a draft agreement for Nauru is being considered at the current 
session of the General Assembly. 

Palestine is the third mandated territory which has not been 
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placed under the System. The report of the United Nations special 
Committee on Palestine has been under consideration by a Special 
Committee of the Assembly. 

Finally, there remains to be solved the issue brought before the 
second part of the First General Assembly concerning South West 
Africa. At that time, the Union of South Africa sought the approval 
of the General Assembly for its proposal to incorporate the 
territory into the Union. The General Assembly was almost 
unanimously agreed that this proposal should not be accepted. 
Such debate as took place was on the form to be given to the 
General Assembly’s refusal. It was finally agreed categorically 
to reject the request and recommend that a Trusteeship agreement 
be submitted. 

The South African Government has informed the Assembly 
that it does not intend to submit a Trusteeship agreement. It has 
stated instead its intention to “maintain the status quo” and to 
administer the territory in the spirit of the mandate. The Union 
Government, however, undertook to submit to the United Nations 
the annual reports which were required by the mandate. 

The Fourth Committee of the Assembly is now considering 
the Union of South Africa’s position and will recommend the 
measures to be taken, if any, to ensure conformity with the near- 
unanimous view of the General Assembly as expressed in its 
Resolution adopted during the second part of the First Session. 
It is no doubt true that the Union is under no legal compulsion, 


| under the Charter, to place South West Africa under the Trustee- 


ship System. But its moral obligation, arising from the special 
international status of the Territory, was recognized in the Resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly. If the South African Government 
is not prepared and cannot be required to submit a Trusteeship 
agreement, two solutions seem possible. Since the Government has 
undertaken to administer South West Africa in the spirit of the 
mandate, it might be decided that the reports on the Territory 
should be transmitted “voluntarily” to the Trusteeship Council. 
If this cannot be agreed upon, the information in the reports 
would, it is to be presumed, be treated by the machinery set up 
for the implementation of Chapter XI of the Charter. In any 
event, the General Assembly has declared and can hardly depart 
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from its legitimate interest in South West Africa as a territory jn 
which the interests of the inhabitants should be r a8 
paramount. 


First MEETING oF TrRusTEEsHIP CouNCIL 


As a consequence of the approval of the eight Trusteeship 
agreements, the Trusteeship Council was able to hold its firs 
session in March and April 1947. 

The Secretary-General, addressing the Council’s first meeting, 
on March 26, 1947, stressed the significance to dependent peoples 
of the work which the Council was about to undertake. He cited 
the difficulties which the General Assembly had overcome in its 
efforts to bring the System into operation as proof of the ability 
of administering and non-administering States to work together 
in a common cause. 

The continued application of the techniques of co-operation, 
which had been a vital factor in making it possible to establish the 
Council, would, he declared, ensure the success of the System and 
the attainment of its objectives. Such success, he urged, would be 
of “real, everyday importance to millions of human beings in the 
Trust territories.” 

The circumstances attending the opening session of the Council 
were far from auspicious. One of the key members of the Council, 
the Soviet Union, did not assume its place at the table. This fact 
was widely regretted among the Council Members. The United 
States representative, Mr. Francis B. Sayre, mirrored the senti- 


ments of the Council when he recorded his regret that the Soviet 


representative was not present. “It would be tragic,” he said, 
“if this Council, which has so much the making of peace as its 
objective, should not be represented by a country as great and a 
powerful, as important as the Soviet Government.” 


Despite the regrettable absence of the Soviet Union, the Council _ 


proceeded with a minimum of fanfare to the business before it. 
Principally, the Council’s task was to organize itself and to lay 
down the procedures to be followed in the performance of its 
functions. 

After electing Mr. Sayre as its first President and Sir Carl 
Berendsen of New Zealand its Vice-President, the Council care 
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fully prepared its Rules of Procedure and a Provisional Question- 
naire to be used as the basis of annual reports to be submitted by 
the Administering Authorities. 

The apparently procedural character of the work of the first 
Session concealed the fundamental importance of some of the 
decisions. The Council was in fact elaborating and defining its 
own duties and the manner in which the peoples of Trust territories 
could benefit from its work... 

In accordance with the provisions of the Charter, the Council 


| stipulated that the questionnaire sent to administering authorities 


should cover the ‘‘Political, economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the Trust Territory involved”’ 
and that this information should be supplied annually. The Council 
also affirmed its right to make any changes in the questionnaire at 
its own discretion. Both for the convenience of the Council and to 
safeguard the interests of the Administering Authority, the latter 
“shall be entitled to designate and to have present a special repre- 
sentative who should be well-informed on the Territory involved’’ 
when the report comes up for discussion. 

The Council also decided to accept and consider petitions, 
whether from inhabitants of the Trust Territories or from other 
sources, whether submitted directly or through the Administering 
Authority. Even oral petitions may in certain instances be accepted. 
The liberality of these provisions represent an important innova- 
tion and can substantially increase the ability of the Council to 
keep informed on conditions in Trust areas, particularly with 
regard to developments that may require relatively prompt 
attention. The Council has eighteen Rules of Procedure dealing 
with the question of petitions intended, on the one hand, to permit 


| petitioners quick, easy, and effective access to the Council and, 


on the other hand, to ensure that the authority of the Administrating 
country is not undermined by unnecessary interference or for 
political purposes. 

The other major decisions of the Council were concerned with 
the visits to Trust Territories. The Charter merely provides “for 
periodic visits to the respective Trust Territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority.” The Rules of Procedure 
adopted by the Council cover the terms of reference of visiting 
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missions, their composition, methods of reporting and so forth, 
In the general discussion, the Council was inclined to the Opinion 
that each Trust Territory would probably be visited every three 
years. The Council has requested “that the General Assembly 
make regular provision in the budget of the United Nations for 
periodic visits to Trust Territories, as a recurring item in the 


annual budgets, on the basis of one visiting mission each year,” 


In addition to elaborating its machinery, the Council 
started to perform the operations envisaged in the Charter when it 


considered the first petitions received under Article 87 of the | 


Charter. A special Sub-Committee was established to deal witha 
number of petitions received from German, Italian and other 
residents of Tanganyika who protested their impending repatriation 
to Germany or Italy. These petitions were considered at length 
and the United Kingdom as the Administering Authority provided 
the Council with detailed information concerning the petitions. 
In some instances the request of petitioners to remain in the 
Territory had already been granted by the United Kingdom. In 
other cases a history of co-operation with the Nazis, indicated 
that the individuals were both undesirable and subversive. The 
Council resolutions which approved the general policy of the 
United Kingdom and indicated that no action was required by the 
Council at that time, were accepted unanimously. 

Perhaps the most important petition came from leaders and 
representatives of Western Samoa who requested self-government 
for the territory. At the suggestion of the New Zealand repre- 
sentative the Council appointed a fact-finding mission to visit the 
territory and report to the Council. This mission spent almost 
two months in Western Samoa during the summer, and its report 
will be considered by the Trusteeship Council at its forthcoming 
session in November. 

This petition afforded the first opportunity for the Trusteeship 
Council effectively to implement the objectives of the Charter. Its 
decision concerning Western Samoa will be a precedent regarding 
the manner in which the aspirations of the inhabitants of the Trust 
territories can be achieved under Trusteeship, subject to the 
common-sense consideration that national independence or self 
government depends on capacity as well as on popular appeal. 
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Of particular importance will be any decisions which the Council 
may take regarding the conditions which a Trust territory must 
achieve in order to be ready for self-government. 

Among other questions which the Trusteeship Council con- 
sidered were its relations with the Economic and Social Council 
and with the specialized agencies. These relations should grow 
in importance. What is said in the- following passage of the 
Secretary-General’s Report to the Second Regular Session of the 
General Assembly applies to the work of the Trusteeship Council 
as well as to Non-Self-Governing Territories in general: 

The authority of the Economic and Social Council to make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health and related matters, and to make recommendations 
with respect to such matters, in no way excludes conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Examples of instances in which attempts are being 
made to give proper consideration to the needs of these territories are 
offered by studies prepared, or in the course of preparation, for the 
Working Group for Asia and the Far East on the Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas, for the Economic and Employment Commission and 
its Sub~-Commission on Economic Development, and for the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Chapter XI is thus operating as a 

of the Charter of the United Nations. Its importance to the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories is clear. But the fact that the principles con- 
cerning these territories are treated in this chapter in no way indicates 
a segregation of Non-Self-Governing Peoples from international pro- 
grammes of co-operation as provided for elsewhere in the Charter. 

In order to ensure smooth co-operation between the Trusteeship 
Council and the Economic and Social Council a Joint Committee 
of the Councils was set up to consider matters of common interest. 
This Committee held its first session from August 8 to August 11, 
1947, and agreement was reached on a number of principles 
which would govern relations between the two bodies. 

PRosPECTS FOR THE FuTuRE 


The movement toward political self-determination in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories is world-wide. One of the final effects 
of World War II was to destroy the political and psychological 
dominance of Western Europe over its former colonial territories. 
Changes in India and in Indonesia are only the most striking 
examples of the revival in modern forms of communities anxious 
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to direct their own destinies. Constitutional advance is taking 
place in all the Non-Self-Governing Territories. The provision 
for the election of a Governor of Puerto Rico, dominion status 
for Ceylon, the independence of Burma, proposal for federation 
in the West Indies and changes in the French territories ali point 
in the same direction. That this movement is taking place at q 
period in world history when, owing to modern techniques, the 
tendency is toward wider groupings, means that the new countries 
when they are established will find that they will have to adapt 
their new freedoms to the economic needs and to the effective 
forces of the modern world. It does not mean that the new wave of 
nationalism can be frustrated without a grave threat to inter- 
national peace. 

Political self-determination, however, without economic and 
social advance will prove an illusion. The economic and social 
problems of many of the Non-Self-Governing Territories are 
considerable. Most of the countries responsible for the administra- 
tion of these territories have undertaken large-scale development 
plans. In 1944, the Development and Welfare Act in the case of 
the United Kingdom, a similar law of 1946 in France and the 
establishment of welfare funds in 1947 in Belgium are only the 
chief legislative measures which have been adopted in this sense. 
The United Kingdom is seeking to provide for British vegetable 
oil needs by the development of groundnuts in Africa. Also it is 
intended to establish a Government-sponsored investment corpori- 
tion empowered to borrow up to £100,000,000 for colonial de- 
velopment. 

The question of development is a widely different problem for 
Asian and Caribbean territories on the one hand and the African 
territories on the other. Generally speaking, the former are 
richer than the territories of tropical Africa. Moreover, the former 
territories have trading and defense interests for the protection of 
which they look beyond Western Europe and largely to the United 
States. The destiny of Western Europe in Asia is limited. The 
reasons are psychological as well as economic and military. The 
national leaders of Asia are often men who have penetrated deeply 
into Western culture and who will take the lead in their own 
countries in deciding what elements of Western culture those 
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countries should retain. In Africa on the other hand, even though 
self-government must be hastened, Western Europe still has a 
role to fill and even in its present poverty may yet be able to 
contribute in a work of mutual development. 

In this general situation, the machinery of the United Nations 
must operate. Progress so far has necessarily been mainly limited 
to the erection of the structure which can make further advance 
possible. The accomplishments of the United Nations to date in 
this field relate principally to the interpretation and mechanical 
implementation of the principles which were formulated at San 
Francisco. Their importance should not be under-estimated because 
of this limitation. They are the hope which the United Nations 
should be able to offer the dependent peoples, and the first step 
in the contribution which the United Nations can make in this 
sphere to world peace and security. But it is important to appreciate 
that the steps which have been taken are not the fulfillment of the 
Charter. They have merely provided the means to that fulfillment. 

Commander Harold Stassen, a chief architect of the Trusteeship 
provisions of the Charter, delivered some remarks at San Francisco 
of particular application to the present situation, when the United 
Nations machinery for dealing with dependent territories has 
come into operation. On the occasion of the approval by the Second 
Commission at San Francisco of the Report of its Trusteeship 
Committee he warned that the work of the United Nations had 
only just begun. “I trust and hope,” he said, “that this is a great 
document that we are meeting to approve this evening, but I also 
say let us not overestimate it.” He continued by explaining that 
“tonight it is only a document, it is only a series of words in a 
mimeographed piece of paper; . . . if it is to become a great docu- 
ment the peoples of the world, including particularly the peoples 
and the governments who are represented here tonight, must 
breathe into it the life that only sincere adherence and support to 
these principles can give it.” 

Progress has been made since San Francisco. But both as regards 
the trust territories and as regards Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in general, only the beginning of an international experiment has 
been reached. So long as the general world political situation is 
uncertain, discussions on colonial affairs may develop into political 
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controversies in which one group of powers will point to the un. 
satisfied aspirations of dependent peoples, and another group will 
protest that there is a lack of logic in the assumption that the affairs 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories are a matter of international 
concern, whereas similar conditions among the dependent 


tions of so-called independent States may escape both criticism and } 


constructive comment. 

It seems difficult to deny, however, that there is an international 
colonial problem of deep moral and psychological significance, or 
that it has only been by international movements that many of the 
evils in present colonial territories have been attacked. 

The conditions of many of the Indian peoples in the Andes 
show evils of neglect and oppression which may be compared with 
colonial conditions in the past at their worst. Many other examples 
could be found from the Eastern and Western divisions of the world. 
Nevertheless, the responsibilities of a world character for colonial 
conditions is more sharply defined. It is an international problem 
that, for example, in French West Africa with a population of 
fifteen and one half million, the number of pupils receiving some 
form of primary education is only 105,000, and in Northem 
Rhodesia, with a population of approximately one and one halt 
million, the medical officers, governmental and non-governmental, 
number approximately one for every 30,000 of population. The 
exchange of information in an international setting on such matters 
may well permit improvements in methods and an honorable 
international competition to record improvements in facts. The 
Trusteeship Council, for its part, may be able to foster more 
positive policies for the territories under its supervision. 

Under the authority of the Economic and Social Council, the 
United Nations is pursuing studies of economic progress in undet- 
developed areas. At the same time, ideals are being set down 
concerning the rights of man, the status of women, freedom of 
information, and the like. Particularly in regard to Non-Self 
Governing Territories the need and opportunity exists for inter- 
national action to stimulate a more positive program of social 
reform and to link this program to the economic development of 
the territories. Two changes are rapidly taking place in the colonial 
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system. In the first place, there are increasing measures of political 
self-government. In the second place, the need to improve economic 
conditions is leading to wider national and international invest- 
ments. There may be a real danger that the shadow of political 
power will pass to communities which have no control over their 
economic destiny. There is also a danger that economic develop- 
ment for the social objectives of which the administering powers 
were responsible will be directed by outside forces with no such 
social responsibilities. 

This is work in which the United Nations machinery as a whole 
should operate, and in the spirit indicated by Commander Stassen. 
There will be several tests in the immediate future of whether the 
United Nations has retained or has yet achieved sufficient cohesion 
to furnish support to the principles of its own Charter. It is not 
to be expected that all the tests will be passed to full satisfaction. 
But, if the deadlock which too frequently occurs in security matters 
can be avoided, the tests can be approached with some confidence. 

The action taken by the General Assembly in respect of the 
South African position on South West Africa will be one indication 
of the extent to which the Members of the United Nations are 
willing to support the principle of Trusteeship. The South African 
Government finds itself in a difficult situation, internally as well 
as externally. A solution is required which, while endorsing the 
principle, seeks the collaboration of that Government. 

Another test will be the manner in which the United States 
interprets its responsibilities as the Administering Authority of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific. Will the United States interpret 
the authorization to exclude the United Nations from the exercise 
of its Trusteeship functions as permitting the designation of vast 
closed areas? Or will it be decided that this prerogative is to be 
used only rarely and with great restraint? Will it utilize to the full 
the restrictive commercial clause or will it, in so far as possible, 
pursue an open door policy? These decisions directly affect the 
immediate interests of the United States. They also will affect 
the role which the United States may be expected to play in the 
development of the Trusteeship System. 

A third test will be the decision taken by the Foreign Ministers 
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as regards the future of ex-Italian colonies. Under Article 77 of 
the Charter “territories which may be detached from 
states”’ form the second category of the countries for which Trustee. 
ship Agreements are recommended. North and East Africa offer 
only too promising a field for political and strategic juggling by 
the Great Powers. It is in their interests as well as those of the 
African peoples that political and strategic considerations should 
be made subordinate to the basic objections of the Trusteeship 
System. 

Much also remains to be accomplished in the implementation of 
Chapter XI. The progress which has been achieved thus far is a 
striking example of what the United Nations can do. The Charter 
has not only been applied. It has been used as a basis for further 
international agreement beyond any legalistic interpretation of 
its terms. But no answer has yet been supplied to the question 
which is raised by Chapter XI. How can the United Nations aid 
the peoples of dependent territories in the achievement of the 
objectives stated in the Charter? The machinery has been provided. 
It remains to be seen what use will be made of it and what concrete 
benefits the Non-Self-Governing peoples of the world will derive 
from the great efforts which have already been expended in their 
behalf. 

The greatest danger which will be faced in the near future is the 
growing tendency to regard the discussion of colonial problems 
in the United Nations as another means of giving vent to funda- 
mental political antagonisms. It would be all too easy for the Soviet 
Union to use the discussions on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
as a loudspeaker for anti-imperial propaganda. It would be all too 
easy for the United States to be maneuvered into the apparent posi- 
tion of a colonial power of an outmoded age. 

The real problems of dependent peoples cannot be solved by 
clichés. High sounding oratory from public platforms for propa- 
ganda purposes will not advance one iota the development of self 
government in a single Non-Self-Governing Territory. Progress 
in meeting the real needs of these peoples can be achieved only by 
the type of constructive collaboration which Commander Stassen 
envisaged when he spoke at San Francisco. 
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XI. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ON 
THE REPORT OF THE FOURTH COMMITTEE 


[Adopted by the General Assembly during the First Part of its 
First Session from 10 January to 14 February 1946 (A/6q)] 


I. NON-SELF-GOVERNING PEOPLES 


The United Nations, meeting in its first General Assembly, is 
keenly aware of the problems and political aspirations of the 
peoples who have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment and who are not directly represented here. 

Chapters XI, XII and XIII of the Charter recognize the prob- 
lems of the non-self-governing peoples as of vital concern to the 
peace and general welfare of the world community. 

By Chapter XI, all the Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants 
of these territories are paramount. They accept, as a sacred trust, 
the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of the 
inhabitants of these territories. To that end they accept certain 
specific obligations, including the obligation to develop self- 
government and to assist the inhabitants in the progressive de- 
velopment of their free political institutions. 

By Chapters XII and XIII, the Charter provides for the estab- 
lishment of an international trusteeship system, the basic objectives 
of which are, among others, to promote the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of trust 
territories, and to promote their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence. 

The General Assembly regrets that the Trusteeship Council 
cannot be brought into being at this first part of the first session, 
not because of any lack of desire to do so but because, before the 
Trusteeship Council can be established, trusteeship agreements 
must be concluded. 
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The General Assembly holds the view that any delay in putting 
into effect the system of international trusteeship prevents the 
implementation of the principles of the trusteeship system, a5 
declared in the Charter, and deprives the populations of such 
territories as may be brought under the trusteeship system of the 
opportunity of enjoying the advantages arising from the imple. 
mentation of these principles. 

With a view to expediting the conclusion of these agreements 
and the establishment of the Trusteeship Council, the Pr 
Commission recommended that the General Assembly should cal] 
on those Members of the United Nations which are now ad- 
ministering territories held under mandate to undertake practical 
steps, in concert with the other States directly concerned, for the 
implementation of Article 79 of the Charter. 

Without waiting for the recommendation of the Preparat 
Commission to be considered by the General Assembly, the 
Members of the United Nations administering territories held 
under mandate took the initiative in making declarations in regard 
to these territories. 


Therefore 
with respect to Chapter XI of the Charter, the General Assembly: 


1. Draws attention to the fact that the obligations accepted under 
Chapter XI of the Charter by all Members of the United Nations are in 
no way contingent upon the conclusion of trusteeship agreements or upon 
the bringing into being of the Trusteeship Council and are, therefore, 
already in full force. 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to include in his annual report on 
the work of the Organization, as provided for in Article 98 of the Charter, 
a statement summarizing such information as may have been transmitted 
to him by Members of the United Nations under Article 73(¢) of the 
Charter relating to economic, social and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are responsible other than those to which 
Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


with respect to Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter, the General 
Assembly: 


3. Welcomes the declarations, made by certain States administering 
territories now held under mandate, of an intention to negotiate trustee 
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ship agreements in respect of sozae of those territories and, in respect of 
Transjordan, to establish its independence. 

4. Invites the States administering territories now held under mandate 
to undertake practical steps, in concert with the other States directly 
concerned, for the implementation of Article 79 of the Charter (which 
provides for the conclusion of agreements on the terms of trusteeship for 
each territory to be placed under the trusteeship system), in order to 
submit these agreements for approval, preferably not later than during 
the second part of the first session of the General Assembly. 


In conclusion, the General Assembly: 


5. Expects that the realization of the objectives of Chapters XI, XII and 
XIII will make possible the attainment of the political, economic, social 
and educational aspirations of non-self-governing peoples. 


Twenty-seventh plenary meeting, 9 February 1946. 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ON 
THE REPORTS OF THE FOURTH COMMITTEE 


[Adopted by the General Assembly during the Second Part of 
its First Session from 23 October to 15 December 1946 (A/64, 
Add. 1)] 


I. APPROVAL OF TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENTS 


The General Assembly approves separately the following eight 
‘Trusteeship agreements : 


1. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for New Guinea sub- 
mitted by the Government of Australia (document A/153/Rev. 2). 

2. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Ruanda-Urundi 
submitted by the Government of Belgium (document A/159/ 
Rev. 2). 

3. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Cameroons under 
French mandate submitted by the Government of France (docu- 
ment A/155/Rev. 2). 

4. The proposed ‘Trusteeship agreement for Togoland under 
French mandate submitted by the Government of France (docu- 
ment A/154/Rev. 2). 

5. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Western Samoa 


submitted by the Government of New Zealand (document A/160/ | 


Rev. 2). 

6. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Tanganyika sub- 
mitted by the Government of the United Kingdom (document 
A/152/Rev. 2). 


7. The proposed ‘Trusteeship agreement for Cameroons under | 


British mandate submitted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom (document A/151/Rev. 2). 

8. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Togoland under 
British mandate submitted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom (document A/150/Rev. 2). 

Sixty-second plenary meeting, 
13 December, 1946. 
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2 ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The General Assembly approved, on 13 December 1946, in 
accordance with Article 85 of the Charter, the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreements for New Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Cameroons under French administration and Togoland under 
French administration, Western Samoa, Tanganyika, Cameroons 
under British administration and Togoland under British ad- 
ministration. 

In these agreements, Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom have been designated as administering 
Authorities. 

The conditions necessary for the constitution of the Trustee- 
ship Council can thus be fulfilled. 

In accordance with Article 86 (a), Austratia, Betcrom, 
France, New ZEALAND and the Unirep Kinepom will be mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council. 

By application of Article 86 (b), Cxina, the Unrrep Srates 
or America and the Union or Soviet Sociatist REepPusLics, 
being such of the members mentioned by name in Article 23 of 
the Charter as are not administering Trust Territories, will also 
be members of the Trusteeship Council. 

In accordance with Article 86 (c) it is necessary, in order to 
ensure that the total number of members of the Trusteeship 
Council is equally divided between those members of the United 
Nations which administer Trust Territories and those which do 
not, that two members should be elected by the General Assembly. 


Therefore, 

The General Assembly, 

1. Elects Mexico and Iraq as members of the Trusteeship 
Council for a term of three years; 

2. Directs the Secretary-General to convoke the first session of 
the Trusteeship Council not later than 15 March 1947, and to 
draw up and communicate to each member of the Council the 
provisional agenda for that session at least thirty days in advance 
of the date of the session. 

Sixty-third plenary meeting, 
14 December 1946. 
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3. FUTURE STATUS OF SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
The General Assembly, 


Having considered the statements of the delegation of the Union 
of South Africa regarding the question of incorporating the 
mandated territory of South West Africa in the Union; 

Noting with satisfaction that the Union of South Africa, by pre- 
senting this matter to the United Nations, recognizes the interes 
and concern of the United Nations in the matter of the future 
status of territories now held under mandate; 

Recalling that the Charter of the United Nations provides in 
Articles 77 and 79 that the trusteeship system shall apply to 
territories now under mandate as may be subsequently agreed; 

Referring to the resolution of the General Assembly of 9 
February 1946, inviting the placing of mandated territories under 
trusteeship, 

Desiring that agreement between the United Nations and the 
Union of South Africa may hereafter be reached regarding the 
future status of the mandated territory of South West Africa; 

Assured by the delegation of the Union of South Africa that, 
pending such agreement, the Union Government will continue to 
administer the territory as heretofore in the spirit of the principles 
laid down in the mandate, 

Considering that the African inhabitants of South West Africa 
have not yet secured political autonomy or reached a stage of 
political development enabling them to express a considered 
opinion which the Assembly would recognize on such an im 
portant question as incorporation of their territory: 


The General Assembly, therefore, 

Is unable to accede to the incorporation of the territory of South 
West Africa in the Union of South Africa; 

Recommends that the mandated territory of South West Africa 
be placed under the international trusteeship system and invites 
the Government of the Union of South Africa to propose for the 
consideration of the General Assembly a trusteeship agreement 
for the aforesaid territory. 

Sixty-fourth plenary meeting, 
14 December 1946. 
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4. TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION UNDER 
ARTICLE 73€ OF THE CHARTER 


The General Assembly, on 9 February 1946, approved a reso- 
lution of Non-Self-Governing Peoples. By this resolution the 
Secretary-General was requested to include in his annual report 
on the work of the Organization a statement summarizing such 
information as may have been transmitted to him by Members of 
the United Nations under Article 73e of the Charter relating to 
economic, social and educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are responsible, other than those to which Chapters 
XII and XIII apply. 

The General Assembly notes that information has been trans- 
mitted by the Governments of Australia concerning conditions in 
Papua; France concerning conditions in French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, French Somaliland, Madagascar and 

dencies, French Establishments in Oceania, Indo-China, 
French Establishments in India, New Caledonia and Dependencies, 
Saint-Pierre-et-Miquelon, Morocco, Tunisia, the New Hebrides 
under Anglo-French Condominium, Martinique, Guadeloupe and 
Dependencies, French Guiana, and Reunion (without prejudice to 
the future status of these territories); New Zealand concerning 
conditions in the Cook Islands (without prejudice to any in- 
terpretation of the expression “Non-Self-Governing Territories” 
in view of the fact that the Cook Islands are an integral part of 
New Zealand); the United Kingdom concerning conditions in 
Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras,* Fiji, 
Gambia, Gibraltar, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, St. Lucia, and 
Zanzibar Protectorate; and the United States concerning condi- 
tions in Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Panama Canal 
Zone,” Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The General Assembly also notes that the following Govern- 
ments have declared their intention of transmitting information: 
Belgium on the Belgian Congo; Denmark on Greenland; the 


1 In this connexion reference is made to the Journal of the United Nations, 
No. 55, 10 December 1946, Supplement No. 4, pages 79-80. 

2In this connexion reference is made to document A/200, dated 26 No- 
vember 1946. 
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Netherlands on the Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Curacao; 
New Zealand on the Tokelau Islands; and the United Kingdom 
on Aden (Colony and Protectorate), Bahamas, Bas 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, British Somaliland Protectorate, 
Brunei, Cyprus, Dominica, Falkland Islands, Gold Coast 
(Colony and Protectorate), Grenada, Hong Kong, Jamaica, Kenya 
(Colony and Protectorate), Malayan Union, Malta, Nigeria, North 
Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, St. Helena and De 
pendencies, St. Vincent, Sarawak, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore, Swaziland, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda Protectorate, 
and the High Commission Territories of the Western Pacific 
(Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate, Pitcairn Islands). 

The value of the association of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in the work of the specialized agencies as a means of attaining the 
objectives of Chapter XI of the Charter has been stressed. 

The procedures to be followed by the Organization in connexion 
with the information transmitted by Members regarding Non- 
Self-Governing Peoples have been carefully examined. 


The General Assembly, therefore, 


1. Invites the Members transmitting information to send to the 
Secretary-General by 30 June of each year the most recent in- 
formation which is at their disposal; 

2. Recommends that the information transmitted in the course 
of 1947 by Members of the United Nations under Article 73¢ of 
the Charter should be summarized, analyzed and classified by the 
Secretary-General and included in his report to the second session 
of the General Assembly, in order that, in the light of the ex- 
perience gained, the General Assembly may be able to decide 
whether any other procedure may be desirable for dealing with 
such information in future years; 


1In regard to the Falkland Islands the delegation of Argentina at the 
comnts meeting of the Committee, made a reservation to the effect that 
the Argentine Government did not recognize British sovereignty in the Falk- 
land Islands. The delegation of the United Kingdom made a parallel reserva- 
tion, not recognizing Argentine sovereignty in these islands. 
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3. Recommends that the Secretary-General communicate to the 
specialized agencies the information transmitted, with a view to 
making all relevant data available to their expert and deliberative 
bodies; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to convene, some weeks before 
the opening of the second session of the General Assembly, an 
ad hoc Committee composed in equal numbers of representatives 
of the Members transmitting information under Article 73¢ of 
the Charter and of representatives of Members elected, by the 
General Assembly at this session, on the basis of an equitable 
geographical distribution, 

5. Invites the Secretary-General to request the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the International Labour Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and the World Health Organization and the International Trade 
Organization, when constituted, to send representatives in an 
advisory capacity to the meeting of the ad hoc committee; 

At its sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth plenary meetings, on 14 and 
15 December 1946 respectively, the General Assembly, in 
accordance with the terms of the above resolution, elected eight 
Members of the ad hoc Committee. 


The composition of the Committee therefore is as follows: 
Members transmitting information under Article 73¢ of the Charter: 


Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom, United States of America. 

Members elected by the General Assembly: 

Brazil, China, Cuba, Egypt, India, Philippine Republic, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay. 

6. Invites the ad hoc Committee to examine the Secretary- 
General’s summary and analysis of the information transmitted 
under Article 73e of the Charter with a view to aiding the General 
Assembly in its consideration of this information, and with a view 
to making recommendations to the General Assembly regarding 
the procedures to be followed in the future and the means of 
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ensuring that the advice, expert knowledge and experience of the 
specialized agencies are used to the best advantage. 
Sixty-fourth plenary meeting, 
14 December 1946. 


5. REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that the resolution on Non-Self-Governing Peoples 
adopted during the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly draws attention to the fact that the obligations accepted 
by Members of the United Nations under Chapter XI are already 
in full force; 

Recognizing the importance of the declaration contained in 
Chapter XI of the Charter especially as it concerns the peace and 
security of the world, and the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the peoples of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories as well as their just treatment and protection against 
abuses; 

The General Assembly recommends to the Members having or 
assuming responsibilities for the administration of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories to convene conferences of representatives 
of Non-Self-Governing Peoples chosen or preferably elected in 
such a way that the representation of the peoples will be ensured 
to the extent that the particular conditions of the territory con- 
cerned permit, in order that the letter and spirit of Chapter XI of 
the Charter may be accomplished and the wishes and aspirations 
of the Non-Self-Governing Peoples may be expressed. 

Sixty-fourth plenary meeting, 
14 December 1946. 
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INFORMATION TRANSMITTED UNDER 
ARTICLE 73 (e) OF THE CHARTER: 
REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE, 


Drart REsoLuTIONS SUBMITTED FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


[From Report of the Ad Hoc Committee, A /385, 18 September 1947] 


I. DRAFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING A PROVISIONAL STANDARD FORM 
FOR THE GUIDANCE OF MEMBERS IN THE PREPARATION OF INFORMA- 
TION TO BE TRANSMITTED UNDER ARTICLE 73 (€) OF THE CHARTER 


Tue Ap Hoc ComMITTEE: 


Nores with appreciation the action taken by the Members 
responsible for the administration of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories in transmitting information under Article 73 (e) when 
preparing these documents for the first time; 

Consipers that the information transmitted up to this date does 
not draw a sufficiently clear picture of the living conditions of the 
peoples of the Non-Self-Governing Territories; and in view of 
this fact 

Hopes that the provisional standard form contained in the 
Annex of the following proposed resolution will be followed to 
the fullest extent in the preparation of information in the future, 

Anp REecoMMENDs to the General Assembly the adoption of 
the following resolution. 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the Governments transmitting information under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter be invited to undertake all necessary 
steps to render the information as complete and up to date as 
possible in order to facilitate the completion of the Secretary- 
General’s summaries and analyses of the information as described 
in paragraph 2, and, for this purpose, to ensure that the items 
mentioned in Sections II, III and IV of the Annex be covered as 
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far as applicable in the territories concerned. The Assembly also 
draws attention to Section I of the Annex. 

z. That the Secretary-General in submitting annually to the 
General Assembly his summary and analysis of the information 
required under Article 73 (e), including the use of supplemental 
information as recommended in a later resolution should in his 
analyses follow as far as practicable the standard form contained 
in Annex I to this recommendation, and should include summaries 
of such information as may be transmitted on the participation 
by local populations in local organs of government. 


II. DRAFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING SUPPLEMENTAL DOCUMENTS 


Tue Ap Hoc ComMITTEE 


REcoMMENDs to the General Assembly the adoption of the 
following resolution. 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS: 


i. That, in order to present in the best possible manner the 
summaries and analyses of information transmitted under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter, the Secretary-General may use official 
publications of the Members responsible for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, in addition to the information 
transmitted under Article 73 (e), giving appropriate citation of 
sources. 

2. That the Secretary-General’s use of data derived from the 
official publications mentioned in paragraph 1 shall be limited to 
the subjects treated in the information required in Article 73 (¢). 

3. That only such publications shall be used as may be trans- 
mitted or notified to the Secretary-General by the administering 
Member or Members concerned. 

4. That for the same end, the Secretary-General may use the 
documents published by inter-governmental or scientific bodies on 
matters relating to Non-Self-Governing Territories, subject to the 
provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3. 

5. That, in addition to the information transmitted under 
Article 73 (e), the above-mentioned supplemental information 
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should be communicated to the appropriate specialized agencies 
through the intermediary of the Secretary-General. 

6. That, for purposes of comparison the Secretary-General 
should be authorized in addition, to include in his summaries and 
analyses all relevant and comparable official statistical information 
as is available in the statistical services of the Secretariat and as 
may be agreed upon between the Secretary-General and the 
Member concerned, giving appropriate citation of sources. 


Ill. DRAFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE VOLUNTARY TRANSMISSION 
OF INFORMATION REGARDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-GOVERNING 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Tue Ap Hoc CommMITTEE 


ConsIDERING that the voluntary transmission of information by 
some administering powers in regard to the development of self- 
governing institutions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
its summarizing by the Secretary-General are entirely in con- 
formity with the spirit of Article 73 of the Charter, 

RecomMENps to the General Assembly the adoption of the 
tollowing resolution. 


THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Havine Norep that some powers responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Non-Self-Governing Territories already have volun- 
tarily transmitted information on the development of self-govern- 
ing institutions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 

Consipers that the voluntary transmission of such information 
and its summarizing by the Secretary-General are entirely in 
conformity with the spirit of Article 73 of the Charter, and be 
therefore duly noted and encouraged. 


IV. DRAFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING COLLABORATION 
WITH THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Tue Ap Hoc CommitTEE 


Nortine that the debates of the present committee have clearly 
indicated the necessity of continued consultations by the Secretary- 
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General with the secretariats of the specialized agencies, in order 
to enable the Secretary-General to fulfill the functions deriving 
from Article 73 (e) of the Charter and from Resolution 66 (J) 
paragraph 6 of the General Assembly dated 14 December 1946, 

RECOMMENDs to the General Assembly the adoption of the 
following resolution. 


THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Invites the Secretary-General to enter into relations with the 
secretariats of the specialized agencies in order to allow them: 

(1) to assist the Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
preparing analyses of the information required under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter on a functional basis; 

(2) through the appropriate channels to make recommendations 
to the General Assembly with respect to the form and content of 
the information with a view to incorporating therein the infor- 
mational needs of the specialized agencies; and 

(3) through the appropriate channels, to bring to the notice of 
the General Assembly conclusions, based on this information and 
supplemental information, as to the conditions, within their re- 
spective fields of interest, of Non-Self-Governing Territories 
generally and particularly as to the services which the specialized 
agencies might make available to the administering nations in 
improving these conditions. 


V. DRAFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING 
THE CREATION OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Tue Ap Hoc ComMMiITTEE 


in pursuance of Resolution No. 66 (I) adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 14 December 1946, 

RECOMMENDs to the General Assembly the adoption of the 
following resolution. 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


(1) Lyvrres the Fourth Committee to constitute a special com- 
mittee to examine the information transmitted under Article 73 (€) 
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of the Charter on the economic, social and educational conditions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, and to submit reports 
thereon for the consideration of the General Assembly with such 
procedural recommendations as it may deem fit, and with such 
substantive recommendations as it may deem desirable relating to 
functional fields generally but not with respect to individual 
territories; 
(2) AuTHorizes for this purpose this special committee— 

(a) to avail itself of the counsel and assistance of the special- 
ized agencies in such manner as it may consider necessary or 
expedient; 

(b) to establish liaison with the Economic and Social Council; 

(c) to invite the Governments to provide such supplemental 
information as may be desired within the terms of Article 73 (e); 
and 
(3) Constpers that the special committee should be composed 

of the Members of the United Nations transmitting information 
and an equal number of members elected by the Fourth Com- 
mittee on behalf of the General Assembly on as wide a geographical 
basis as possible, the Members to meet as the General Assembly 
may decide. 

ANNEX TO Drart ResoLution I 


Standard Form for the Guidance of Members in the Preparation of 
Information to be Transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter 


I. General Information (Optional Category) 
A. Geography 
1. Location 
2. Area and population—with density figures and princi- 
pal centres of population. 


3. Topography. 


4. Climate. 
B. History 
C. People 


1. Summary statement of national and ethnic composition 
of population (with breakdown by age and sex), popula- 








tion trends, any other ethnic data (historical or otherwise) 
of particular interest. 

2. Cultural heritage (religion, languages, social customs, 
etc.). 


. Government 


1. Status of territory. 
2. Constitution, legislative act or executive order pro- 
viding for government. 
3. Nationality status of inhabitants. 
4. Relation of territory to the government of the metro- 
politan country. 
5. Brief statement of structure and powers of territorial 
government including reference to participation of local 
inhabitants : 
(a) Basic structure of government, including local 
government, and organization of principal government 
departments. : 
(b) Composition and role of legislative or advisory 
bodies. 


(c) Judiciary (structure, composition, etc.); descrip- 


tion of Penal Administration.’ 

(d) The elective system: 

Elective offices, elections held, qualifications of voters. 
6. Any significant recent events or projected develop- 
ments with respect to the above matters. 


E. Human Rights—civil rights protected by law. 


Il. Social Conditions 


A. Social problems of race and cultural relations, including laws 
safeguarding the indigenous population from discrimination. 


B. Labour and Employment Conditions 


1. Labour policy, objectives and special problems. 





2. Principal categories of wage earners, average rates of | 


wages, and hours of work. 


1 Also repeated under Section II. G. 
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3. Occupational Organization: 
(a) Legal status of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
| zations. 
(b) Principal employers’ and workers’ organizations 
: with size, nature of membership, and system of or- 
ganization of each. 
4. Methods of regulating employer-employee relations 
and of settling industrial disputes; data regarding labour 
disputes during the year. 
s. Brief summary statement of principal laws and regula- 
tions in force in the territory for the protection of workers; 
brief description of measures and institutions for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of such laws and regulations. 
6. Any available information on the situation as regards 


employment and the labour supply; prevalent forms of 


seasonal employment. 

7. Migratory Labour: 
(a) If migratory labourers enter the territory in ap- 
preciable numbers, indicate: volume of such labour, 
source or origin, method of recruitment, provision for 
transport, distribution according to types of economic 
enterprise, and protection afforded to migrants with 
respect to length of contract, wages, remittances to 
dependents, hours of work, housing, and social services. 
(b) If workers leave the territory in appreciable 
numbers for employment outside its boundaries, indi- 
cate: volume of such labour, territories of destination, 
and standards set by the territorial government of 
origin for the protection of this labour: problems to 
which the emigration of such workers give rise to their 
districts of origin. 
(c) Please give similar information, #utatis mutandis, 
in respect of any considerable migratory movement of 
workers from one part of the territory to another. 


C. Public Health and Sanitation 
1. Brief statement of health problems and policies and the 
measures which are being taken to implement such policies. 
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2. 


Description of health organization of the territory, 


including such items as: (a) the public health d 
its administration and functions; (b) water supply system; 
and (c) sewage disposal system. 


3- 


Expenditures for public health: 

(a) The territorial budget for public health, exclusive 
of grants-in-aid from the metropolitan government. 
(b) Grants-in-aid from the metropolitan government 
to the territorial government. 


. Medical facilities, including: 


(a) Number of hospitals and hospital beds (private, 
public, etc.). 

(b) Number of medical doctors, dentists, nurses, mid- 
wives, and medical and veterinary practitioners. 


5. Facilities for training doctors, dentists, nurses, mid- 
wives, medical practitioners, and other medical personnel, 


6. 


7. 
8. 


Vital statistics, morbidity and mortality data. 

(a) Annual number of deaths from all causes and the 
corresponding death rate per 1,000 population. 

(b) Annual number of births and birth rate per 1,000 
population. 

(c) Annual number of deaths under one year of age 
and infant mortality rate per 1,000 live births. 

(d) Diseases causing high morbidity (annual number 
of cases for each disease). 

(e) Diseases causing high mortality (annual number 
of deaths from each principal cause, and death rate per 
100,000 population). 

State of nutrition of the population. 

Special current problems and methods for handling 


them, including data on health education of the public. 


. Housing Conditions and Programmes 
. Welfare and Relief 


I. 


Social insurance and assistance programmes: summary 


information on coverage and administrative organization 
and statistics on beneficiaries and expenditures. 


Ill 
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2. Other social welfare programmes including social 
services for people in their own homes; programmes for 
protection and care of children, the aged, the handicapped; 
summary information on administrative organization and 
statistics on expenditures. 


F. Crime Statistics 
G. Description of Penal Administration’ 
H. Information on Development Programmes 


Educational Conditions 

A. Educational Policy, Objectives, and Special Problems 

B. Organization of Educational Administration, including in- 
formation on the degree of participation of the inhabitants, 
amount and breakdown by headings of education budget, 
amount of aid from metropolitan government, and the role of 
missionary and philanthropic organizations. 

C. School Buildings and Other Facilities 

D. Curriculum and Language or Languages of Inspection, in- 
cluding the place of indigenous culture in the curriculum. 

E. Opportunities for Higher Education in the Territory and in 
the Metropolitan Country and Abroad 

F. Adult Education 

G. Vocational Training and Apprenticeship 

H. Summary of Educational Statistics 

Literacy; school enrollment in proportion to population of 
school age; number of children enrolled respectively in pri- 
mary and secondary schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing; number of teachers (local and imported); qualifications 
of teachers and provision for training; pupil-teacher ratio; and 
per capita expenditure on education. 


1. Development of Cultural Institutions, including the use of 


1 Also repeated in Section I. D 5 (c). 
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such cultural institutions as the press, cinema, radio, museums, 
etc. 
J. Specification of Other Information Desirable: 
(a) Types of schools, from kindergarten upwards. 
(b) Text books, school libraries, canteens and hygiene, 
(c) Youth organizations. 
(d) Physical education. 
(e) School certificates. 
(f) School inspection. 
(g) Music and art in the schools. 
(h) Education of abnormals. 
(i) Scientific resources and research in the territory. 
(j) Protection and development of indigenous art, litera- 
ture and folklore in the territory. 


K. Information on Development Programmes 


IV. Economic Conditions 


A. Natural Resources 
Brief statement of principal natural resources, developed and 
undeveloped (agricultural, forestry, mineral, power, etc.) 
indicating the relative importance of these various branches 
of economic activity. 


B. Agriculture 
1. Description of the agricultural administrative organiza- 
tion, including forestry, fisheries and animal husbandry, 
including such items as budgets, size of staff, functions. 
2. Land utilization—The relative importance of arable 
land, pastures, meadows, forests, etc. 
3. Crop production—(a) areas in principal crops; (b) pro- 
duction of principal crops; (c) prices in the territories 
concerned. 
4. Livestock—(a) numbers; (b) production of principal 
livestock products (meat, dairy products, etc.). 
5. Forestry—Brief statement of types of forests, areas ex- 
ploited, reserves, and production of forest products. 
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6. Fisheries—Brief statement on fisheries resources and 
production. 

7. Conservation practices and policies in respect to soils, 
forestries, and fisheries. 

8. Study of agricultural techniques including (a) types of 
soils; (b) water supply; (c) irrigation and drainage sys- 
tems; (d) use of agricultural machinery; (e) application 
of organic and inorganic fertilizers; (f) animal and plant 
breeding and selection; (g) control of plant and animal 
pests and diseases. 

g. Agricultural education and research—(a) types and 
numbers of agricultural schools; (b) experiment and 
demonstration stations; (c) organization of agricultural 
advisory services. 

10. Land tenure—(a) laws, regulations and policies affect- 
ing land cenure; (b) types of tenure; (c) statement of area 
and type of land held by: indigenous inhabitants (indi- 
vidual or communal), the Government, non-indigenous 
inhabitants (by country of origin). 

11. Agricultural credit, organization, and facilities, in- 
cluding type of credit (public, private or co-operative). 
12. Agricultural marketing, organization and facilities. 
13. Agricultural development programmes and policies— 
(a) progress during the year of development programmes 
already in operation; (b) proposed plan for economic de- 
velopment—public and private; (c) method of financing 
development programmes. 


C. Industry’ 


1. Mining. 
(a) Administrative organization of the Department of 
Mines, including the Department of Geology, Staff, 
Budget. 
(b) Mining Organization—Regulations relating to 
Prospecting licences and to concessions. 
(c) Production: mineral and petroleum products. 


1 By decision of the ad hoe Committee, the details under Industry were 
drafted by the Secretariat. 








2. Power production (hydro-electric and other generating 
stations). 
3. Refineries and Manufactures. 
(a) Food (sugar, distilleries, rice, oil, canning factories), 
(b) Iron works (casting, steel, aluminium, etc.). 
(c) Chemical factories. 
(d) Textile factories. 
(e) Manufactures and various other industries. 
4. Handicrafts. 
(a) Type of chief handicrafts, village industries. 
(b) State Aid (grants, etc.)—Credit Societies. 


5. Development plans for mineral and industrial production, | 


Details of plans and their financing—Annual progress 
of plans in process of execution. 


D. Standard of Living 
1. Territorial income figures and, if possible, per capita 
income and statement of distribution of income. 
2. Table of retail prices of principal items of consumption. 


E. Communications and Transport 
Summary statement of existing facilities in the following 
categories: posts; telephone; telegraph and cable; radio; 
roads; bridle paths, and tracks; railroads; air transport; civil 
air fields; meteorological services; and shipping, ports, and 
inland waterways. 
F. Public Finance 
1. Type of currency. 
2. Government expenditures and revenues by category. 
3. Taxation (including tax rates for individuals and cor- 
porations). 
4. Public debt. 
G. Banking and Credit 
Brief statement of banking and credit facilities available in 
the territory and the bank rates. 


H. International Trade 
1. Imports and exports by quantity and value. 
2. Direction of trade. 
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3. Customs regulations and tariff structure. 
4. Import and export restrictions. 
5: Commercial agreements entered into during the year. 


I. Development Programmes 
1. Progress, during the year, of development programmes 
already in operation. 
2. Proposed plans for economic development. 
3. Method of financing development programmes. 


V. Pictorial Material (if available) 
Notes Relating to the Standard Form as a Whole 


1. In cases where under the provisions of any general convention 
on any economic, social or educational subject information is 
transmitted to a central international agency by Member States 
parties to such convention, the transmission of a copy of such 
information to the Secretary-General of the United Nations would 
be considered as applicable in discharge of the obligation under 
Article 73 (e) in respect of that subject. It is also to be hoped 
that international bodies requiring information on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, including those to which reports are made 
under international conventions, will co-operate as may be neces- 
sary and desired in order that their informational needs may be 
satisfied through the information, including supplemental data, 
supplied under Article 73 (e) to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

2. Wherever relevant information exists in published form, there 
would be no need for the government to reproduce that informa- 
tion—a chapter and page reference to the publication in question 
(with communication of the publication itself, where necessary) 
would suffice. 

3. Information already furnished on a previous occasion need not 
be repeated. 

4. Whenever appropriate and possible, statistics should be classi- 
fied under indigenous and non-indigenous. 









PROPOSED TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT 
FOR THE MANDATED TERRITORY 
OF NAURU, SUBMITTED BY THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 
[28 September 1947. A/402] 


I. LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


AUSTRALIAN Mission 
TO 
Tue Unitrep Nations 
4510 Empire State Burpine 
New York 1, N. Y. 


27th September, 1947. 
Dear Sir, 


In accordance with the previous undertaking by the Govern- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom a draft 
Trusteeship Agreement in respect of the mandated territory of 
Nauru is now submitted on behalf of those Governments for 
consideration and approval by the General Assembly in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 85 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Yours faithfully, 


(s.) H. V. Evatt 
Chairman, Delegation of Australia 


(s.) Cart BERENDSEN 
Chairman, Delegation of New Zealand 


(s.) Hector McNett 
Chairman, Delegation of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Northern Ireland. 
The Secretary-General, 
United Nations, 
LAKE SUCCESS, L.I. 
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2. DRAFT TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR NAURU 


In pursuance of a Mandate conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty the Territory of Nauru has been administered in accord- 
ance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
by the Government of Australia on the joint behalf of the Gov- 
ernments of Australia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San Francisco on 
26 June 1945, provides by Article 75 for the establishment of an 
international trusteeship system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by sub- 
sequent individual agreements. 

His Majesty desires to place the Territory of Nauru under the 
trusteeship system and the Governments of Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom undertake to administer it on the 
terms set forth in the present trusteeship agreement. 

THEREFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UnitTED NATIONS 
acting in pursuance of Article 85 of the Charter 

Approves the following terms of trusteeship for the Territory 
of Nauru in substitution for the terms of the- Mandate under 
which the Territory has been administered. 


Article 1 
The Territory to which this Trusteeship Agreement applies 
(hereinafter called “the Territory”) consists of the island of 
Nauru (Pleasant Island) situated approximately 167° Longitude 
East and approximately 0°25’ Latitude South, being the Territory 
administered under the Mandate above referred to. 


Article 2 


The Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom (hereinafter called “the Administering Authority”) are 
hereby designated as the joint authority which will exercise the 
administration of the Territory. 


Article 3 
The Administering Authority undertakes to administer the 
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Territory in accordance with the provisions of the Charter and jp 
such a manner as to achieve in the Territory the basic objectiyes 
of the international trusteeship system, which are set forth ip 
Article 76 of the Charter. 





Article 4 


The Administering Authority will be responsible for the peace, 
order, good government and defence of the Territory, and for this 
purpose, in pursuance of an agreement made by the Governments 
of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, the Govem- 
ment of Australia will on behalf of the Administering Authority 
and except and until otherwise agreed by the Governments of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom continue to 
exercise full powers of legislation administration and jurisdiction 
in and over the Territory. 

Article 5 


The Administering Authority undertakes that in the discharge 
of its obligations under Article 3 of this Agreement: 

(1) it will co-operate with the Trusteeship Council in the dis- 
charge of all the Council’s functions under Articles 87 and 88 of 
the Charter; 

(2) it will, in accordance with its established policy— 

(a) take into consideration the customs and usages of the 
inhabitants of Nauru and respect the rights and safeguard the 
interests both present and future of the indigenous inhabitants 
of the Territory; and in particular ensure that no rights over 
native land in favour of any person not an indigenous inhabitant 
of Nauru may be created or transferred except with the consent 
of the competent public authority; 

(b) promote, as may be appropriate to the circumstances of 
the Territory, the economic, social, educational and cultural 
advancement of the inhabitants; 

(c) assure to the inhabitants of the Territory, as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of the Territory and 
its peoples a progressively increasing share in the administrative 
and other services of the Territory and take all appropriate 
measures with a view to the political advancement of the 
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inhabitants in accordance with Article 76 (b) of the Charter; 

(d) guarantee to the inhabitants of the Territory, subject 
only to the requirements of public order, freedom of speech, of 
the press, of assembly and of petition, freedom of conscience 
and worship and freedom of religious teaching. 


Article 6 


The Administering Authority further undertakes to apply in 
the Territory the provisions of such international agreements and 
such recommendations of the specialised agencies referred to in 
Article 57 of the Charter as are, in the opinion of the Administer- 
ing Authority, suited to the needs and conditions of the Territory 
and conducive to the achievement of the basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system. 

Article 7 


The Administering Authority may take all measures in the 
Territory which it considers desirable to provide for the defence 
of the Territory and for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 
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REPORT TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS MISSION 
TO WESTERN SAMOA 


[The report T/46, 24 September 1947, is divided into an Introduction 
and four chapters—The Petition—Political Advancement—Social and 
Economic Advancement—Concluding Remarks. Excerpts have been taken 
from the Introduction and the chapter on Political Advancement. Lack of 
space has necessitated omission of other sections. Concerning the attitude 
of the New Zealand Government, the final paragraph of the Concluding 
Remarks is of particular interest: 

“Two days before the Mission’s departure from Apia, the New Ze 
land Government in a statement in Parliament outlined its plans for the 
new government of Western Samoa (see Annex VIII). It is a matter of 
very great satisfaction to the Mission that these plans are so closely in 
line with the recommendations contained in this report. It is the ardent 
hope of the Mission that this programme will point the way to a bright 
future for Western Samoa and her people.”’] 


INTRODUCTION 


In a letter dated 24 January 1947 the New Zealand Government 
transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, for 
submission to the Trusteeship Council, a petition dated Apia, 18 
November 1946 from representative Samoan leaders of the Terri- 
tory of Western Samoa. 

The petition which was addressed to His Excellency, the 
Administrator of Western Samoa, read as follows: 

We, the Fautua, Members of the Legislative Council, ee 
Faipule and District Representatives of all Western Samoa, res y 
ask you to submit to the present session of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion through the New Zealand Government, the freely expressed wishes 
of the Samoan people as declared at a Fono held at Mulinu’u on the 18th 
November 1946, based on our firm belief in the principles of the Atlantic 


RR 
a 


Charter which have been proclaimed throughout the world and con | 


firmed by the House of Parliament in New Zealand and for which millions 
of lives have been sacrificed. 

The proposed Draft Agreement of the Trusteeship concerning which 
you sought our views was discussed at length at the said Fono and, while 
we recognize that this represents an advance upon the Mandate, we feel 
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that an acceptance of it would bring us no nearer our ultimate aim of 
self-government for which we have earnestly and consistently striven 
under the Mandate. ; 

We are appreciative of the progress in social services and the sympa- 
thetic treatment accorded to us during the past ten years by the Labour 
Government and would like to express herein our sincere gratitude for 
the efforts made on behalf of the rights of the small nations by the Right 
Honourable, the Prime Minister, before the Council of the United 
Nations Organization. 

On the basis of the sacred rights of self-government as upheld and 
defended by the British Commonwealth of Nations, and on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, we feel confident that our resolutions, as set out 
hereunder, will be granted: 

(1) We humbly beseech that Samoa be granted self-government. 

(2) We earnestly pray that New Zealand will see fit to act as Pro- 
tector and Adviser to Samoa in the same capacity as England is to 
Tonga. 

(3) We sincerely pray that the unnatural division of the islands of 
the Samoan group enforced by the Three Powers in the past without 
the consent of the Samoans be left in abeyance until a meeting can be 
arranged between Eastern and Western Samoa. 

Yours very respectfully 
(Signatures) 

The signatures include the names of the three Fautua (High 
Chiefs and Advisers), the four Samoan Members of the Legis- 
lative Council, one associate judge, and ninety-eight Faipule and 
district representatives. 

The letter by which the New Zealand Government forwarded 
the petition to the Secretary-General of the United Nations is as 
follows: 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for submission to the Trustee- 
ship Council, a petition from the representative Samoan leaders of Western 
Samoa. 


2. The occasion on which the petition was prepared and presented to 
the Administrator was a public gathering to which the Administrator 
invited all Samoans who wished to attend, in order to discuss the pro- 
posed Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory in the draft form in 
which it was presented to you on 28 October 1946. The Administrator 
informed the petitioners that their views would be made known to the 
United Nations and that the petition would be placed before the Trustee- 
ship Council upon its formation. It will be recalled that the New Zealand 
representative informed the Sub-Committee I of Committee IV at its 
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that the Samoans had expressed themselves as not desiring a Trusteeshj 
Agreement but immediate self-government. 

3. The New Zealand Government will be pleased to learn, in dye 
course, what arrangements are proposed for the examination of this 
petition in consultation with the Administering Authority. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant 
P. Fraser (Signed) 
Minister of External Affairs 


The petition which was submitted to the Trusteeship Couneil 
on 26 February 1947 (document T/Pet. 1/1) came up for con- 
sideration during the twenty-first meeting of the first session of 
the Council, on 22 April 1947. 

The representative of New Zealand, Sir Carl Berendsen, while 
commenting on the urgent and unique nature of the petition and 
pointing to the fundamental issue involved, asked the Council to 
inquire into the matter on the spot. His proposal was unanimously 
accepted, and the Council adopted the following resolution: 


meeting on 23 November, and during discussions in subsequent aol 


Tue Trusteesnie CounciL 


Resotves that a committee composed of representatives of France, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom and the United States of America be 
authorized to formulate recommendations for the consideration of the 
Trusteeship Council with regard to the proposed visit to Western Samoa 
to be made, if agreeable to the New Zealand Government, the Ad- 
ministering Authority, during the period June to August 1947. The 
representative of the New Zealand Government is invited to join in the 
deliberations of the committee. 

The committee shall further recommend to the Trusteeship Council 
the terms of reference of the visiting mission and the instructions to be 
issued. 

The President is hereby authorized to confer with the Secretary-General 
with regard to the financial implications of such a visit, to obtain from 
him an estimate of the cost involved in the specific proposal and to make 
final arrangements for such a visit in the light of the Council’s decision 
and the Secretary-General’s report. 

The President is further authorized to confer, through the Secretary- 
General, with the New Zealand Government, as Administering Authority, 
to designate a suitable time and to make such other arrangements with 
the New Zealand Government as may be mutually agreeable. 
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At the twenty-third meeting of its first session on 24 April 
1947 the Trusteeship Council adopted a second resolution relating 
to the petition from Western Samoa, as follows: 


Tue TrusreesHie CounciL 

Resotves that subject to the provisions of rule 65 of its rules of 
rocedure regarding financial implications, the Trusteeship Council 
hereby authorizes the sending of a visiting mission to Western Samoa 


with instructions fs 
(1) To investigate the petition dated 18 November 1946 of the 


Fautua, members of the Legislative Council, associate Judges, Faipule 
and district representatives of Western Somoa that Western Samoa be 
granted self-government, and 8 

(2) To visit Western Samoa for this purpose, to remain in the 

Territory for a sufficient period to ascertain all the relevant facts and 

to report back to the Trusteeship Council; and 

That a committee of representatives of the nine members of the Council 
attending this session, together with the President, be authorized on 
behalf of the Council to select the individuals who shall compose the 
aforesaid visiting mission. 

Upon the recommendations of the ad hoc Committee mentioned 
in the last paragraph of the resolution, the Council decided during 
its twenty-seventh meeting on 28 April that the visiting Mission 
to Western Samoa should be composed of the following indi- 
viduals: Mr. Francis B. Sayre, President of the Trusteeship 
Council, Mr. Pierre Ryckmans, Honorary Governor-General of 
the Belgian Congo, and Mr. Awni Khalidy. It was further under- 
stood that in the event that Mr. Khalidy should be unable to go, 
the three members of the Mission should meet to recommend to 
the Committee of Nine the name of a proposed substitute. Finally 
it was agreed that the three members of the Mission should con- 
sider the proposal that possibly two expert consultants be ap- 
pointed in an advisory capacity, and report back to the Com- 
mittee. The Mission was further authorized to consider other 
matters relating to the staffing of the Mission. 

After the conclusion of the meeting of the Trusteeship Council, 
the ad hoc Committee on the composition of the visiting Mission 
met again on 7 May. It was announced that Mr. Khalidy found 
himself unable to participate in the Mission. Acting under author- 
ization conferred upon him at this meeting, the President subse- 
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quently invited Senator Eduardo Cruz-Coke of Chile to become 
the third member of the Mission and received his acceptance on 
21 May 1947. The composition of the Mission was, therefore, as 
follows: 

1. Mr. Francis B. Sayre 

2. Mr. Pierre Ryckmans 

3. Mr. Eduardo Cruz-Coke. 

At the request of Mr. Sayre, the Secretariat later engaged the 
services of Mr. Felix Keesing, Professor of Anthropology a 
Stanford University (California) to be attached to the Mission in 
the capacity of an expert consultant. 


Cuaprer I]— Pourricat ADVANCEMENT 
A. General considerations 


1. The Territory of Western Samoa, in view of its small size 
(about 1,130 square miles) and limited resources, would not be 
expected to attain in the foreseeable future the political status of 
a fully independent nation, but no geographical impediment exists 
to prevent the development of self-government. For comparison 
it may be noted that the Territory is more than four times the 
size of the Kingdom of Tonga. 

2. The total population of the Territory is currently estimated 
to be about 72,000 and is rising with extraordinary rapidity 
through remarkably high excess of births over deaths in both the 
Samoan and the European groups. If present trends continue the 
population should number about 150,000 within two decades. 
Planning in relation to self-government and welfare must take 
account of this strong upward surge in population numbers among 
both the major population elements. Small groups of Chinese, 
nearly all elderly labourers, and of islanders from neighbouring 
Pacific territories, are not significant political elements. 


B. Status of the inhabitants of Western Samoa 


3. The categories “Samoan” and “European” which have de- 
veloped historically, each with its particular legal status, in 
Samoa, would appear to have no sound justification in the long- 
term political and social development of the Territory. About 93 
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per cent of the present “Europeans” are partly of Samoan ancestry, 
and nearly all of them consider Samoa as their home. Excluding 
government officials, employees of the New Zealand Reparations 
Estates, and missionary groups, there are only about 75 full 
European residents, many of them married to persons of Samoan 
ancestry. The distinction between “European” and “Samoan”’ 
seems unnecessary, and is certainly unfortunate in its psycho- 
logical repercussions (see Chapter III, Section A). Part-Samoans, 
for example, are found in both groups. In principle, therefore, it 
is desirable to abolish this division as rapidly as possible. All bona 
fide permanent residents of the Territory should be placed on an 
equal legal footing as residents or citizens of Western Samoa. 
The situation in Tonga could profitably be studied in this con- 
nection. 

4. Such a major step, however, will require a transition period. 
Persons now of European status should, of course, be given the 
right to choose whether they wish to be classified as residents 
(or citizens) of Western Samoa or persons of foreign nationality. 
It seems indispensable that the population of foreign nationality 
must be given special protection, though not special privileges. 

5. Politically this population of foreign nationality would be a 
small minority. Even if they were to be given voting power pro- 
portionate to their numerical strength, this would afford them 
practically no political power in the life of the country. Their 
economic role, however, is likely to continue as at present to be 
indispensable, and their rights must be safeguarded. Hasty legis- 
lative measures taken against them might seriously imperil the 
economic and social life of the country. Furthermore, the principle 
of equality before the law would not give them adequate protec- 
tion. Equality is not a guarantee unless it applies to identical 
situations. Very few Samoans, for example, are engaged in foreign 
trade. No Samoan follows the profession of banker. Such fiscal or 
economic measures as a Samoan legislature might possibly wish to 
take affecting external trade or banking operations would have 
direct effects upon hardly any Samoan. In spite of their seeming 
uniformity, measures such as these might, in fact, have a clearly 
discriminatory character. 
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6. A desire on the part of the Samoan leaders to keep outsiders 
from coming to Samoa so as to protect their people and resouregs 
from encroachment was a frequent theme during the interviews 
between the Mission and the Samoan leaders, and appears in the 
Samoan plan for the new government (Annex VII). The Samoans 
seem to envisage the interdiction of immigration of all persons of 
foreign nationality except missionaries, public officials, and em. 
ployees of private firms, and then only if their positions cannot be 
filled by local residents. Permission to stay in the Territory under 
the proposed Samoan plan would apparently be given only for a 
limited period, and even the exceptions here made might have 
only a transitory character. It is certainly desirable to control new 
immigration carefully, but precautions should be taken in order 
to avoid excesses or abuses arising out of a momentary ill feeling 
regarding certain classes of prospective immigrants. The immi- 
gration control exercised by the New Zealand authorities appears 
to have taken adequate care of the problem. 

7. Protection of the population of foreign nationality would be 
facilitated if it were found desirable to establish a city or town 
area of Apia, where the great majority of Europeans are living 
(see paragraphs 50 and 72-75 of the present Chapter). Its by- 
laws or regulations could deal appropriately with their interests. 


C. Readiness of the people for self-government 


8. The Samoans have a national identity and are acutely con- 
scious of their distinctive characteristics. They possess a language 
of their own and an indigenous culture fitted to the conditions of 
life in their isolated islands. They also have a traditional political 
organization which, though undergoing substantial changes, is still 


largely intact. Though it differs greatly from a representative | 


democracy, it seems to the Mission to provide a suitable basis for 
progressive development in self-government. Certainly self- 
government must not be made to await the slow acquisition of 
any western form and philosophy of government, nor must its 
character be shaped arbitrarily by outside authority. 

g. The indigenous Samoan system of political organization is 
at present actively handling village and district affairs, and to a 
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lesser degree national affairs, though for the most part outside 
the framework of the New Zealand Administration. It is based 
upon a hierarchy of “‘title-holders” (chiefs and orators). These 
title-holders meet in councils or “Fonos’’ of the villages, the sub- 
districts and districts, the extended families, and at the highest 
level, as the representatives of all Samoa. Each title-holder is the 
responsible head of a co-operative family group with whom he is 
likely to discuss current matters, so that, to a certain degree, 
channels of discussion and opinion are open all the way from the 
lowly untitled family member to the highest title-holder of the 
“royal” family lines. 

10. There is a small but increasing group of Samoan leaders 
who by now have some understanding of the processes of modern 
government. These are usually holders of high titles who have 
gained experience as government officials. Being of importance 
according to Samoan custom, they carry prestige and some in- 
fluence beyond their immediate family and village; in the case of 
the “Royal Descendents” they have the respect of the Samoan 
people as a whole. Such leaders possess self-esteem and a great 
pride in being Samoans. 

11. To some degree the Samoan social structure is changing 
under an impetus from the people themselves. Some of the high- 
level title-holders, for example, have adopted to a considerable 
degree western ways of living. There is also a tendency for the 
authority of title-holders to be undermined. The existence of a 
money economy lessens the dependence of persons of lower rank 
upon their leaders, and opens the way for such persons in earning 
money to attain importance beyond that traditionally allowed, or 
even to break away if they wish from the family and community 
group altogether. Furthermore, the rapid increase of population 
without any increase in the number of matai titles may menace 


element in the present move for self-government is the desire of 
some leaders to reinforce or regain their traditional control in 
the face of this tendency toward a more individualistic and equali- 
tarian way of life. Delicate as the matter is, the Mission would 
not wish to suggest the creation of a situation in which normal 
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political development of the people as a whole would be tumed 
back in favour of any privileged group. In due course particular 
Samoan districts and the Samoan people as a whole may welj 
wish to replace the present matai control in political affairs with 
the more representative system of universal suffrage. At least the 
way should always be open for the mass of the people to express 
their will by petition or otherwise in favour of such a change, 

12. Although Samoan political organization, subject to de 
velopment along lines desired by the Samoan people, is capable of 
forming a basis for progressive self-government, it must be n 
nised that this organization is as yet immature in terms of the 
needs and standards of modern government. Competent as the 
Samoan people are to run their traditional affairs, they have 
limited knowledge of the political techniques developed in the 
more advanced countries, especially those connected with the 
conduct of a central government for the Territory as a whole. 

13. The Samoans for the most part still lack a strong civic 
sense as far as national affairs are concerned. In Samoan history 
no effective central government has ever been freely accepted by 
the people as a whole. The loyalty of the Samoans is great, but 
it has not developed strongly beyond the level of the family and 
village groups. The solidarity of family and village, indeed, makes 
difficult the acceptance of any larger outside authority; it is a 
solidarity which may at times stand in the way of justice and 
merit. Many impartial observers consider this lack of national 
unity and discipline the main obstacle to self-government at the 
present time. 

14. The Samoans are literate in their own language. But there 
is no background of written Samoan literature and the Samoan 
language is hadly capable of providing the concepts for modern 
style government. Very few Samoans, however, have yet had the 
opportunity to master a world language, in this case English, 
which adequately expresses such concepts of government. Further- 
more, the Samoans also lack the necessary educational founda- 
tions to make it possible to recruit sufficient competent candidates 
for the official services. The level of mass education in Samoan 
schools does not reach beyond the lower primary grades and a 
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relatively small proportion of Samoans have finished even the 
Samoan type of primary education, which is two or three grades 
lower than New Zealand standards. Very few indeed have any 
secondary education, and almost none have done post-secondary 
tudy. 

: 7: Samoans also lack political experience. In the Administra- 
tion only minor positions have so far been held by Samoans. Even 
within their own political organization the system by which 
title-holders have exercised the traditional authority did not pre- 
pare them for participation in the government of a modern type 
of state. Because this Samoan organization is almost wholly 
carried on outside the constitutional framework of government— 
that is, outside the New Zealand Administration—there has been 
little opportunity for officers of the Government to guide them 
and to turn any mistakes to profit through constructive criticism. 

16. Shortcomings such as these point to the conclusion that 
Samoans are not at the present time capable of assuming, without 
assistance from outside, the full responsibility of the government 
of their country. Even a limited degree of self-government involves 
risks which are not underestimated by the Mission. But these 
risks must be taken. The only way to promote education in self- 
government is to put political responsibility into the hands of the 
people to a degree where they can learn. Training in self-govern- 
ment can come only through actual experience, sometimes costly. 

17. The Samoan people themselves recognise to a considerable 
degree their own limitations and the necessity of receiving help. 
They showed this by their request that New Zealand act as pro- 
tector and adviser, and also in their willingness to accept outside 
technical aid in the administration. However, they will not wel- 
come such help if they do not have a government which they feel 
is their own, and in which they have an important, or even a 
dominant, role in the making of decisions. 

18. Under these circumstances, the Mission feels that only a 
dramatic movement toward self-government can satisfy the aspir- 
ations of the people. The risks of trouble for Samoa, for the New 
Zealand Government, and for the Trusteeship Council, are greater 
if much is withheld than if much is given. Too parsimonious a 
measuring out of self-government would be worse than nothing. 
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Fortunately the New Zealand Government is thoroughly aware Adn 
of this situation, and has outlined to the Mission plans for goy. | 
ernment reorganization which indicate that it is willing to accept | of 


these risks. in 
D. Government of Western Samoa mean 

19. As mentioned in the previous Chapter, the Samoan leaders ies 
asked the United Nations that self-government should be granted jinn 
to the Samoan people and that New Zealand “act as Protector 
and Adviser.”’ This request represents the profound feeling of the 9 
great majority of the politically important Samoans. Even if the | r6¢i 
existence of grievances both real and imaginary against the New ee i 
Zealand Administration contributed to creating the state of mind sae” 


which found expression in the petition, the Mission is convinced ced. 
that partial reforms and even considerable improvement to meet | well 
these grievances cannot satisfy the aspirations of the Samoans. 
The psychological factors which have played a predominant role 
in producing the existing situation must be taken fully into ac- pore 
count. Only a fundamental change in the policy followed by the | , gi 
New Zealand Government can meet this aspect of the problem. 
20. It is essential as a basis for the development of self-govern- 
ment that the residents of Western Samoa should from now on| E. Ft 
feel that they are living under a government which is their own. 28. 
21. It will be necessary to have much more active co-operation bility 
between the population and the authorities than has existed in the | Tpucs 
past, if solutions are to be found for the outstanding problems of | jens 
the country. In the present situation a foreign government is | consi 
incapable of getting such co-operation. This, too, calls for a radical ¥ 44. 
change in the current state of mind, a change which could not | ., «p 
dl possibly come unless profound and dramatic reforms are intro | the q 
ik duced in the government of the country. | regan 
ay 22. To create this essential basis for the development of self- peace 
ay government, the Mission recommends that certain fundamental | of 4, 
Hs changes be made in the Administration of Western Samoa 48 } ations 


4 


z 





| indicated in the paragraphs which follow. ae 
23. A “Government of Western Samoa” should be established. 29. 
This Government could develop its own distinctive symbols. emmy 


24. Article 3 of the Trusteeship Agreement provides that “the 
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Administering Authority shall have full powers of administration, 
legislation and jurisdiction’’ over Samoa, subject to the limitations 
of that Agreement. In the Mission’s view, the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment should in turn vest certain of these powers in the Govern- 
ment of Western Samoa. 

25. At the head of the Government of Western Samoa should 
be a representative of the New Zealand Government and a repre- 
sentative or representatives of the inhabitants of Samoa sitting 
together as a “Council of State” or “High Council.” 

26. The representative of the New Zealand Government should 
preside over the Council of State. To stress the difference from 
the old regime he should have a title other than “the Administra- 
tor.” The title “High Commissioner” might appropriately be 
used. The powers which it is suggested that he should have 
within the Government of Western Samoa are defined in further 
sections. 

27. The inhabitants of Samoa should be represented by one or 
more representatives as may be decided by the inhabitants. Until 
a different decision is made, the representatives should be the 
three Honourable Fautua, acting as a body. 


E. Powers of the Administering Authority 


28. The New Zealand Government, having assumed responsi- 
bility as the Administering Authority under the United Nations 
Trusteeship Agreement, must have reserved to it powers com- 
mensurate with the discharge of that responsibility. The Mission 
considers that this is fully compatible with the request made in 
the petition of the Samoan representatives that New Zealand act 
as “Protector and Adviser.” The New Zealand Government has 
the duty to assure the execution of international commitments 


| regarding Western Samoa in matters such as the maintenance of 


peace and security, equality among nationals of Member States 
of the United Nations, and cooperation with international organiz- 
ations. It must also exercise authority so far as the local inhabitants 
are not yet able to bear the full responsibilities of self-government. 

29. For proper fulfilment of these tasks the New Zealand Gov- 
emment should reserve the following matters: adoption and 
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amendment of the Constitution; external relations; defence; cur. 


rency; loans; control of foreign exchange; audit of public accounts; 
discharge of responsibilities imposed upon New Zealand by the 
United Nations Charter and by the Trusteeship Agreement. 

30. The New Zealand Government should retain the right to 
initiate and enact legislation through Acts of the New Zealand 
Parliament and Orders-in-Council of the Governor-General. It is 
hoped that these powers will be used sparingly. 

31. The Government of New Zealand should appoint the High 
Commissioner and the Chief Judge of the High Court. 


F. Powers of the New Zealand representative 


32. The New Zealand Government should vest its authority to | 


the fullest extent deemed possible in its representative, the High 
Commissioner. The Mission encountered widespread criticism in 
the Territory concerning the extent to which decisions are referred 
at present to New Zealand. 


33. The High Commissioner should preside over the Gover. 


ment. 
34- He exclusively should exercise the power of legislative 


initiative in financial bills. He should have the right to — 


legislation on all other matters. 

35. He should have the right of disallowance over all measures 
passed by the legislature of Western Samoa. It is noteworthy that 
the plans offered by both the Samoan representatives and the 
European Citizens’ Committee agree that such a right of “veto 
or disallowance is necessary at the present stage of development 
in self-government. (Annexes VII and VI.) This right of dis- 
allowance would, of course, be used sparingly. All instances in 


which this right is used should be mentioned in the annual report 


on the administration of the Territory. 

36. It may seem advisable to give to the High Commissioner 
the power to issue, in cases of Pe ah special legislative regula- 
tions of provisional character. 


G. The representatives of the local inhabitants 
37. The representation of the inhabitants of Western Samoa in 
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the Government of Western Samoa, as noted above, should be 


| determined by the people themselves. The Samoan plan as pre- 


sented to the Mission asks that the three Honourable Fautua, who 
are at present “High Advisers” without statutory duties, should 
be jointly made “Heads of the State.” 

38. The title of “Fautua” is of recent origin. It did not exist 
in old custom. But the three present incumbents were invested 
with the dignity of this title in recognition of their position as the 
highest title-holders, according to the Samoan custom, of the 
“royal” family lines. Their eminent status in Samoan society is, 
therefore, quite independent of the title of Fautua. 

39. The title of Fautua was created by the German authorities 
after the suppression of the single king title (Tupu) and the title 
of “Paramount Chief” (Ali’i Sili) which they had created tem- 
porarily in 1900 to replace it. By establishing two Fautua titles, 
one representing each of the two greatest “Royal” lines, they 
hoped that the aspirations of these great family groups would be 


* met, and their possible rivalries ended. The third Fautua was 


added in 1936 at the request of the Samoans. The leaders them- 
selves and their family groups now accept the situation. But the 
historic rivalry between the great families probably still exists, 
although in a latent state. Many witnesses before the Mission, 


| including Samoans, expressed the conviction that if European 


authority were to disappear, strife between these families would 
soon come into the open. 

40. The question as to whether the institution of Fautua should 
be maintained is for the Samoans themselves to solve. The Mission 
is of the opinion, however, that the present three Fautua are 
universally recognised as qualified to represent the Samoans. They 
should therefore, at least for the present, act as representatives of 
the Samoans in the Government of Western Samoa. 

41. No definition was given in the Samoan plan as to the precise 
authority of the Fautua or their relation to the other parts of the 
Government. The Mission recommends that these Samoan repre- 
sentatives should have the following powers and responsibilities: 

(a) They should act as the representatives of the local inhabitants in 


the Council of State which would be the Supreme Body of the Govern- 
ment of Western Samoa. The High Commissioner and the Fautua would 
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constitute the Council of State, which on all appropriate occasions should 
represent the Government of Western Samoa. 

(b) They should have the power to initiate legislation in all matters 
except those reserved to the Administering Authority. Whether or nor 
they should sit as representatives in the legislature should be decided by 
the Samoan people. 

(c) They should advise the High Commissioner in all matters relat; 
to the Government and welfare of Western Samoa. This should include 
the right to be consulted on the choice of the heads of executive depart. 
ments, and also on any emergency regulations proposed by the High 
Commissioner (see paragraph 36 of this Chapter). 

(d) The above powers should be exercised by the Fautua acting as 


group. 


H. Legislative power 

42. The Mission encountered strong criticism of the present 
Legislative Council from a wide variety of persons interviewed, 
Samoan and European. The Council possesses “no real power,” it 
was said; to persuade capable Europeans to stand for election is 
most difficult; its proceedings are “a farce.’’ Samoan leaders, in 
their evidence, showed that they consider control of the legislative 
authority as the crux of self-government. 

43- The plan for a new Government presented to the Mission 
by the Samoan representatives proposes to vest legislative power 
in a new Fono or Parliament of Faipule. It asks that this be com- 
posed of 44 or 45 members—q1 Samoans, and 3 or 4 Europeans. 
A power of veto would be accorded to the representative of New 
Zealand, but in turn the Samoan legislature would have a right of 
appeal over this veto to the United Nations. 

44. The plan proposed by the European Citizens’ Committee 
first suggested a Legislative Council composed of 7 Samoans and 
5 Europeans. The heads of departments under this plan were to 


have the right to speak in the meetings on matters for which they | 


would be responsible, but not the right to vote. Financial measures 
would require a two-thirds majority. As in the Samoan plan, 
power of veto would be allowed to the New Zealand repre- 
sentative. This plan was later modified to provide for a Legislative 
Council composed of 7 Samoans, 5 elected Europeans and not 
more than 6 official members appointed by New Zealand. Financial 
measures would be passed by majority vote. 
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45. The Mission believes that legislative power should be 
in the hands of a local legislature, subject to the rights 
reserved to the Administering Authority as outlined above. Only 
by giving greater scope than is allowed to the present Legislative 
Council can the inhabitants of the Territory gain the legislative 
ience necessary for progress in self-government. 

46. The legislature should consist of a single body, its title to 
be decided after consultations with the people—possibly the 
Assembly or Council. 

47. The Mission believes that Samoan representation should 
have an absolute majority in the legislature. Any arrangement 
short of that would be quite unacceptable to the Samoan people 
and would fall short of the objective of developing self-government. 

48. The size of the legislature is a matter for the Administering 
Authority to determine in consultation with the Samoan and 
Europeans groups. The Mission feels, however, that it should be 
a larger body than the present Legislative Council, in order to 
give to a reasonable number of Samoans the opportunity to secure 
training in the responsibilities of legislative power. It believes 
however, that the Fono proposed by the Samoan representatives 
is too large, to do effective work, especially in the beginning. It 
was noted that there are 14 traditional districts in Samoa, and this 
fact might suggest a suitable number for Samoan representation 
if election were to be by districts. For comparison it can be 
recorded that the Tongan Assembly consists of 21 members. 

49. The Samoan members should be designated according to 
procedures developed in consultation with the Samoan people. 
Whether chosen by the Fono of Faipule as now, or by regional 
electoral districts, or by any other method, the electoral procedure 


_ should be given constitutional recognition. 


50. Thus it is felt in principle that the population of European 
status should not have special privileges in electoral matters. The 
original racial distinction is in process of disappearing, and ulti- 
mately all permanent residents should have identical rights. Should 
a City or Town of Apia be formed it might be possible to work 
out a special type of representation to the central legislature 
which would allow the inhabitants of this urban area, without 
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racial distinctions, to elect members by individual vote. In the 
meantime, however, the present distinction between the European 
and Samoan electorates will have to be continued. 

st. The Europeans should have a smaller but significant repre. 
sentation. In view of the great importance of Europeans in the 
economic and social life of the Territory, and their special knowl. | 
edge of both European and Samoan cultures, they should be given 
for the present a somewhat larger representation than their 
numbers warrant proportionately. The system used at present in 
electing European members to the Legislative Council is probably 
satisfactory, but could be re-examined in public discussions with 
those concerned as one of the valuable opportunities for develop. 
ing initiative in self-government. 

52. The senior department heads should sit as ex-officio mem 
bers. As officers of the Government of Western Samoa, they can 
do much to guide and assist the elected members in the technical 
aspects of legislation; and it is sound government to allow a depart- 
ment head to propose and defend the bills which, if they become 
laws, he will later have to execute. Whether or not they should 
exercise the right to vote in the Parliament does not seem to be 
a matter of vital importance since their vote would, in most cases, 
not be decisive. 

53. The President of the legislature should be chosen from 
among its members. The High Commissioner and the repre- 
sentatives of the Samoans (the Fautua) should have the power to 
initiate legislation, as suggested above. Other members of the 
legislature, either individually or as groups, should also have the 
powers to initiate legislation with the exception of purely financial 
bills. Bills involving financial expenditures should require the 
consent of the High Commissioner before being introduced. 

54. The legislative organization should include a number of 
standing working committees of members on appropriate fields of 
government such as finance, economic development, and social 
services. For the present, these would normally be presided over 
by the department head most concerned. 

55. The Finance Committee might require a special organiza- 
tion with official members in the majority. The existence of such 


| 
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a legislative committee on finance would render unnecessary the 
present Finance Committee, which exists outside the legislative 


structure. 
56. The annual budget should be presented to the legislature by 

the High Commissioner in sufficient time for previous study and 

consideration by its Finance Committee. The legislature should 
have power to discuss and make recommendations on the budget. 
Should it refuse or fail to approve the budget, the High Com- 
missioner should have the power to make such appropriations for 
expenditure as may be necessary to carry on the government of 
the Territory. 

57. The suggestion is made in other sections of the report that 
limited powers of making by-laws be placed in the hands of special 
local bodies: Samoan village and district councils, possibly a City 

_ Council of Apia, and the Aleisa Council as already established. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES a 
in 
SEPTEMBER 22—OCcrTOBER II of fee 


2. 
Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education | above 


the 1 
Tre European Recovery ProGRaM ;. 


The sixteen-nation’ European Economic Conference at Paris ye 
adopted and dispatched to the United States Government | 4. 
September 22 a report embodying a four-year program for Euro. | out b 
pean economic recovery. Formulated in response to a suggestion | 7 
made by Secretary of State George C. Marshall on June 5, the | oe ) 
report “is designed primarily as a close and careful analysis of | load i 
the maladjustment, which has resulted from the war, and an ex) 7. | 
amination of what the participating countries can do for themselves >Y 19 
and for each other to work toward a lasting solution.” The report et 
states that the program is based upon four points as follows: : 

1. Starting production effort by each of the participating countries, 
especially in agriculture, fuel and power, transport, and the modernize “ 
tion of equipment. sixtet 

2. The creation and maintenance of internal financial stability as a balan 
essential condition for securing the full use of Europe’s productive and) of thy 
financial resources. _. ei hervic 

3- The development of economic cooperation between the participating ale 
countries. . 

4. A solution of the problem of the participating countries deficit with) 3!Ven 
the American continent, particularly by exports. total 

Through development of national programs and through co-}#4% 
operation “with one another and with like-minded countries” ia 
reducing “tariff barriers and other barriers to the expansion of 
trade,” the sixteen countries believe that the following results 
may be achieved by 1951: 






1. Restoration of pre-war bread grain and other cereal production, 
with large increases above pre-war in sugar and potatoes, some increases 





1 Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. Tribun 
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in oils and fats, and as fast an expansion in livestock products as supplies 
‘of feeding stuffs will allow. 
2. Increase of coal output to 584,000,000 tons, i.¢., 145,000,000 tons 
lucation | above the 1947 level (an increase of one-third) and 30,000,000 tons above 


the 1938 level. 
3. Expansion of electricity output by nearly 70,000,000,000 kilowatt 

hours, or 40 per cent above 1947 and a growth of generating capacity 
t Paris by over 25,000,000 kilowatts, or two-thirds above pre-war. 
rent on} 4. Development of oil-refining capacity in terms of crude oil through- 
r Euro. | out by 70,000,000 tons to two and half times the pre-war level. 
weal 5° Increase of crude steel production by 80 per cent above 1947 to a 
IB CSION | hovel of 55,000,000 tons, Of 10,000,000 tons (20 per cent) above 1938. 
5, Mie! 6, Expansion of inland transport facilities to carry a 25 per cent greater 
lysis of ‘load in 1951 than in 1938. 
an ex-| 7. Restoration of pre-war merchant fleets of the participating countries. 


elves by 1951- 
ae . pply from European production of most of the capital equipment 


. Su 

7 needed for these expansions. 
Recognizing that these objectives can be gained only if the 
economies of the countries concerned are sound and stable, the 
sixteen nations pledge themselves to take measures necessary to 
y as at balance their budgets. Another requisite for successful completion 
tive and of the production program is the “‘continuous flow of goods and 
;-.-\services from the rest of the world, and in particular from the 
“pain | American continent.” Estimates of such import requirements are 
cit with|given in the report. Valued at prices in effect on July 1, 1947, the 

total import program would require credits amounting to $22,- 
gh co-|#40;000,000, of which $3,400,000,000 would be expended mainly 
in for mining and agricultural equipment, electrical plant, and freight 


yuNtries, 
derniza- 










w materials. Representatives of the Paris Conference, including 
ir Oliver Franks, chairman of the committee which drafted the 
eport, were invited to Washington for consultation on questions 





— ised by United States Government experts who have been 

lyzing the report. (For text of the main body of the report, 
La New York Times, September 24; the official summary of the 
an 


port appeared both in The Times and the New York Herald 
'ribune, September 23.) 
The Paris report had noted the reduction in the production of 
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cereals this year, both in Europe and North America, as a regu 
of adverse weather conditions. An appraisal of the food situation 77) 
submitted to President Truman on September 22 by his Cabing ende 
committee on world food problems (the Secretaries of Agriculture, Men 
State, and Commerce) was to the same effect, the report Stating | bal 
that the world food shortage is greater than it was a year ago,| veto 
that United States grain for export will be “more than 2,000,000 whil 
tons below last year’s level unless additional positive action js fyi} ; 
taken,” and that “immediate consideration must be given to the 

conservation of our grain supplies through a voluntary campaign | addre 
to economize domestic use.” In making public the report on} tion 1 
September 25, President Truman announced the naming of | wil} 
citizen’s food committee, headed by Charles Luckman, “to advise’ yngea 
on ways and means of carrying out the necessary conservation who 
effort.” The President told the Committee at its first session o 





tion, 
October 1 that “All estimates indicate that about 470,000,000 | the C 
bushels of grain are the most we can plan to export under present | yeto 


conditions,”’ that at least 100,000,000 more are needed to meet the persis 
“absolute minimum needs of distressed people in other countries,” York 
and that the saving of this 100,000,000 bushels should be the York 
minimum goal of the American people. (See New York Tima, 23, 1 
October 2.) On October 5, President Truman, the Secretaries of for cx 
State, Agriculture, and Commerce, and Mr. Luckman joined ina) New 
radio appeal for national support of the food conservation pro) the ay 
gram. Mr. Luckman asked that farmers feed less grain to livestock} Septe 
and poultry; that grain-using industries cut consumption; that} rary 
public eating places cut down their use of bread, serve no meat on} 36, Jy 
Tuesdays, and no poultry or eggs on Thursdays; and that every} for th 
citizen observe the two days of self-denial and also save a slice of posed 
bread daily. again 
Administration proposals for emergency aid to western Europe| increa 
will be considered by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, of] and Y, 
which Arthur H. Vandenberg is chairman, on November 10. The|Soviet 
President has also requested the chairman of the House Conrielecte; 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate and House Committees|vacate 
on Appropriations to call their committees together for the same! way a 
purpose. Counc 
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2 resuk Tue Unrtep Nations 


ituation, The General Assembly—When the preliminary general debate 
Cabinet ended on September 23, thirty-nine of the fifty-five United Nations 
culture, Members had presented policy statements. Of these, twenty-two 
Stating | had spoken in favor of the United States proposal to modify the 
ar ago,| yeto power of the permanent members of the Security Council, 
100,000 while six opposed any change. The only Great Power to give 
tion is full support to the proposal was the United Kingdom, whose 
to the tative, Hector McNeil, warned the Soviet Union in his 
mpaign address on September 22 that if it continues to set itself in opposi- 
ort | tion to the will of the majority of the Security Council “not only 
y of a) will the United Nations as we know it be destroyed, but the 
advise unstable peace of the world will crumble and crash.” Mr. McNeil, 
‘vation who cited many instances of the Soviet Union’s lack of coopera- 
100 0 | tion, said also that even in the Atomic Energy Commission and in 
00,000 | the Commission for Conventional Armaments where there is no 
aresent | veto the Soviet representative has achieved “a slow veto” by 
eet the persistently retarding the work. (For full text of speech, see New 
tries,’ York Times, September 23; a partial text appeared in the New 
be the York Herald Tribune, same date.) Before adjourning on September 
Times, 23, the Assembly heard Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s appeal 
ries of for cooperation in the United Nations (see New York Times of 
ed ina) New York Herald Tribune, September 24, for text) and adopted 
N plo) the agenda approved by the General (Steering) Committee on 
estock| September 21, which included all of the items proposed by Secre- 
\; that tary of State Marshall in his opening address (see notes pp. 685- 
eat 00) $6, International Conciliation No. 434) and also a recommendation 
_€very | for the establishment of a special committee to consider the pro- 
lice off posed partition of Palestine. The Assembly held plenary sessions 

again on September 30 and October 1. With its membership 
“urope| increased to fifty-seven by the admission (October 1) of Pakistan 
tee, Of and Yemen, the Assembly reelected the United Kingdom and the 
9. The|Soviet Union to seats on the Economic and Social Council and 
Com|elected Australia, Brazil, Denmark, and Poland to the seats to be 
nittees)vacated December 31 by Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, and Nor- 
> SAME way and filled two of three seats becoming vacant on the Security 

Council by electing Argentina and Canada to replace Brazil and 
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Australia, but failed to agree upon a replacement for Poland _ tive: 
Balloting for the third Security Council member and for two | and 
Trusteeship Council members was deferred. The Assembly com. A 
mittees began their work on September 24. Paki 


j 





On September 26, the Ad Hoc Committee on Palestine, oye | the. 
which Dr. Herbert V. Evatt of Australia presides, heard an | thei 
address by the United Kingdom representative, Arthur Creech | Sept 


Jones, in which it was stated that the British Government will Sept 
undertake to put into effect “any plan on which agreement js 2 res 
reached between the Arabs and the Jews,” but that if the Ay | and 
sembly recommends a policy “not acceptable to the Jews and the | the ‘ 
Arabs, the United Kingdom would not feel able to implement it.” | to ¢: 
(See New York Times or New York Herald Tribune, September | Gree 
27.) A lengthy statement made on September 29 by Jamal ¢  diffic 
Husseini, chairman of the Arab delegation, was to the effect that coun 
the Palestinian Arabs will be satisfied with nothing less than the | speci 
creation of a democratic Arab State “‘in the whole of Palestine,” | Asse 
in which the “legitimate rights and interests of all minorities” (See 
would be protected. (See New York Times, September 30, for with 
text.) Opposition to partition has also been voiced by repre Octo 
sentatives of Lebanon, Iraq, Egypt, Syria, Pakistan and India, coop 
The spokesman for the Jewish Agency for Palestine, Dr. Abba speci 
Hillel Silver, in his address of October 2, stated that “‘the basic meml 
solution of partition . . . entails . . . a very heavy sacrifice on the} state 
part of the Jewish people,” but “if such a sacrifice is made the} the S 
inexorable condition of an immediate and final solution, . . . in} Neth 
sadness, and most reluctantly, we are prepared to make this State: 
sacrifice.” (For full text, see New York Times, October 3.) The | charg 
United States policy statement presented by Herschel V. Johnson | t0 ce: 
on October 11, said that the United States endorses “‘the basic | resol 
principles” of the plan providing for partition and immigration, | tesolu 
but would like certain amendments and modifications made in it. | Gene: 
Mr. Johnson said also that “the United States is willing to par- | Coun 
ticipate in a United Nations program to assist the parties involved New 
in the establishment of a workable political settlement in Pales- The 
tine.”” (See New York Times, October 12, for full text.) The 
partition plan has thus far been supported also by the representa- fe 
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tives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Guatemala, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. 

Aside from making recommendations for the admission of 
Pakistan and Yemen, which the Assembly ratified on October 1, 
the Political and Security Committee has considered only one of 
the items on a heavily-loaded agenda since opening its sessions on 
September 24—the Greek border issue. Discussion began on 
September 25 with submission by the United States delegate of 
a resolution requesting the Assembly : to declare Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia guilty of assisting the guerrillas fighting against 
the Greek Government and to call upon them to cease such aid; 
to call upon these three governments on the one hand and upon 
Greece on the other to cooperate in a peaceful settlement of their 
difficulties; to establish a special committee to assist the four 
countries and to observe their compliance; and to authorize the 
special committee to request a special session of the General 
Assembly on the matter under circumstances of special urgency. 
(See New York Times, September 26, for text.) Voting 34 to 6, 
with g abstentions, the Political and Security Committee on 
October 8 approved the sections of the resolution calling for 
cooperation among the four countries and the establishment of the 
special committee and on October 10 named the following as 
members of the group, although Poland and the Soviet Union had 
stated that they would not serve: China, France, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, Australia, Brazil, Mexico, 
Netherlands, and Pakistan. Following acceptance by the United 
States on October 11 of a British-French proposal to drop the 
charges of guilt and simply ask Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
to cease further aid to the guerrillas, the Committee voted the 
resolution as amended by 36 to 6, with 10 abstentions. A draft 
resolution for the establishment of an interim committee of the 
General Assembly was presented to the Political and Security 
Council by the United States delegation on September 26. (See 
New York Times, September 27, for text.) 

The Security Council—On October 1 the Council voted on 
applications of Italy, Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
for membership in the United Nations. The admission of Italy 
and Finland was blocked by vetoes cast by the Soviet Union and 
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Poland, and the other three countries failed to get the requisite 
support. Only Syria voted for Bulgaria; Hungary obtained fie 
favorable votes, six members abstaining from voting, and Rumania 
four votes, seven members abstaining. The Soviet Union and 
Poland had stated previously that they would agree to admit Italy 
only on condition that all five applicants were admitted. The 
Council has made no progress in its attempts to choose a governor 
for the Free Territory of Trieste. At the latest meeting on this 
question (September 25), the French delegate submitted two pro. 
posals—one that the choice be left to Italy and Yugoslavia and the 
other that the Council ask some disinterested power to offer a 
new list of candidates to the Council. The Council is expected to 
resume consideration of the Indonesian question after the arrival | 
from Batavia of the report of the inquiry made by a commission 
composed of consular representative of Australia, Belgium, China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Tue Councit oF Foreicn MInIsTERs 


The Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United King. 
dom, France, and the United States are scheduled to meet in 
London late in November to resume discussions on peace treaties 
for Germany and Austria. The four-power treaty commission in 
session at Vienna for the past five months ended discussion of the 
Austrian treaty on October 11 by signing a report to the Council| 
of Foreign Ministers. Important issues still unsettled include 
determination of the amount of German assets in Austria the 
Soviet Union is entitled to under the Potsdam agreement. ! 

Deputies of the Foreign Ministers who opened talks in London, 
October 3, on the future of the former Italian colonies have so far 
agreed only on one point—what nations shall be entitled to present 
their views to the deputies. The decision was to invite the follow- 
ing, all of which, except Egypt and Pakistan, signed the Italian 
peace treaty: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelo-Russia, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, South Africa, the 
Ukraine, and Yugoslavia. The treaty with Italy provided that 
decision as to the disposition of the Italian colonies should be, 
made within a year of ratification—that is, by September 15, 1948. 
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